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OPERATIC ACADEMY. 
R. HOWARD GLOVER, Composer of the Operas 


“Ruy Blas,” “ Once too Often,” ‘* Aminta,” the Cantatas ‘Tam 0’ Shanter,” 
“Comala,” &c., respectfully announces that he hs OPENED AN ACADEMY for 
the STUDY and PRACTICE of OPERATIC MUSIC. Students, besides private 
instruction, will have the advantage of practising together, rehearsing occasionally 
upon the stage of one of our Metropolitan theatres, and when sufficiently advanced 
of taking part in public performances. They will thus acquire a complete knowledge 
of all the standard operas with the dialogue, recitatives, concerted pieces, and stage 
business (so embarrasing to novices), which, as we have no regular provincial opera 
houses, it would be impossible for them to gain by any other means. The success 
which attended the Musical and Dramatic Academy, which Mr. Howard Glover 
instituted in conjunction with his mother, the late celebrated actress, some years ago, 
affords him reasonable ground for the belief that, with increased experience, he may 
again be honored with the confidence of the musical world. The study of Oratorios 
will also form a part of the course of instruction, and the advantages of the school 
will be open to efficient amateurs as to professional students. Terms 10 guineas per 
quarter (exclusive of the hire of music), paid in advance. A fee of half-a-guinea 
charged for trying the voice, and giving professional opinion. There will also be 
classes for the study of the Italian, French and German languages, a knowledge ot 
which isso important to the musical artist. All applications to be made, in the 
first instance by letter, addressed to Mr. Howard Glover, at Messrs. Duncan Dayison’'s 
Music Warehouse, 244 Regent-street. 


LASGOW CITY HALL, TUESDAY EVENING 
CONCERTS.—The Concerts of the Glasgow Social Reform Society, open 

for the season, on 3rd October. Conductor, Mr. R. J. Apams. In addition to the 
concert, in Greendyke Hall, Calton, and elsewhere, arrangements are being made 








CONSERVATORIUM OF MUSIC AT COLOGNE, 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF FERDINAND HILLER, ESQ. 


HE CONSERVATORIUM, for the Instruction on the 

ORGAN, possesses Two Organs. The Winter Term begins on MONDAY, 

5th October. The Examination for Entrance is fixed for THURSDAY, 1st October, 
at Ten o'clock. 

For Prospectuses and further information, address the Librarian, Mr. H. Kohmann, 


at Cologne. 
THE COMMITTEE. 
Cologne, August 1863. 


LFRED MELLON’S PROMENADE CONCERTS, 
EVERY EVENING at 8.—ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, Covent Garden. 
Mdlle. CARLOTTA PATTI.—Band of 100 Performers. M. LOTTO, the Polish 
Violinist, will appear on Monday. On Tuesday next, a Grand Selection from 
Gounod’s Opera, “*#AUST.” On Thursday next, a BEETHOVEN NIGHT. 
Admission, One Shilling. 


COTLAND.—BRINLEY RICHARDS’S NEW 
NATIONAL SONG, “GOD BLESS THE PRINCE OF WALES,” will 
be introduced by Mr. KENNEDY (accompanied by Mr. Lanp on the Pianoforte), 
in his celebrated ENTERTAINMENT on SCOTCH NATIONAL MELODIES, 
at Turriff, August 24; Banff, August 25; Keith, August 26; Elgin, August 27; 
Forres, August 28; Inverness, August 31; Dingwall, September 1; Nairn, Septem- 
ber 3; Aberdeen, September 4; Peterhead, September 8; and at Fraserburgh, 
September 9. 











for a first-class series of ‘‘ City Hall Tuesday Evening Concerts,” to cc the 
first week in November. All applications to be addressed to the Secretary, Mr. 
James Lawson, Musical Agent, 118 Union Street. 

N.B. Artistes visiting the north, either individually or in touring parties, should 
write early to Mr. Lawson, who is the only Musical Agent in Scotland. 





DURHAM CATHEDRAL. 
HE APPOINTMENT of a BASS SINGER to the 


vacant place in Durham Cathedral will be made on Monpary, the 28'h day of 
September next. 

The Trial will take place on the Thursday and Friday of the preceeding week, 
immediately after morning Service. 

All Applications and Testimonials must be sent in, addressed to Mr. Epwarp 
Prevx, Registrar to the Dean and Chapter of Durham, at his office in the College, 
Durham, previous to Saturpar, the Twelfth day of September next. 

The Travelling expenses of the Candidates, who shall be summoned to the trial, 
will be paid by the Dean and Chapter. 

College, Durham, 23rd July, 1863. 


ADAME RUDERSDORFF will sing Ranprcorr’s 
New Song (with Violoncello Accompaniment), ‘PEACEFULLY SLUM- 
ER," at Scarborough, on the 25th August. 








MADAME RUDERSDORFF will sing Aprtay’s 


inst —- song, “Mignon” (poetry by Geethe) at Scarborough, on the 25th 
nstant. 


ADAME RUDEDSDORFF, MR. GEORGE 
PERREN AND HERR FORMES will sing Randegger’s Popular trio “ I 
aviganti,” at Scarborough, on the 25th inst, 








M R. SWIFT will sing Toe Banyer or Sr. Gzoras, 

Balfe’s new and popular “ Rifle Song," (the words by John Brougham, Esq.), 
at Mr. Alfred Mellon's Grand Volunteer Promenade Concerts, at the Royal Italian 
Opera House, THIS EVENING. 





R. LEWIS THOMAS will sing “THE SULIOTE 


WAR SONG,” composed by Brintey Ricuarps, at the Welsh Festival at 
Rhyl, on Wednesday, August 26. 


“THE MESSAGE” 
\ R. SIMS REEVES will sing “THE MESSAGE,” 








_ the celebrated Song composed for him by BLUMENTHAL, at the Worcester and 
orwich Festivals. 











PROVINCIAL CONCERT TOUR. 
R. J. RUSSELL has the honour to announce that he 


has engaged the following eminent Artists for a Grand Provincial Tour during 
the months of October and November, 1863:—Vocalists: Mdlle. Carlotta Patti, 
Madame Fanny Huddart, Herr Reichardt, Signor Ferranti (baritone of the Grand 
Opera, La Scala, Milan; San Carlos, Naples; and the principal Opera Houses of 
Italy). Instrumentalists: M. Ascher (pianist to the Empress of the French, and the 
celebrated composer), M. Vieuxtemps (the celebrated violinist). Conductor, Mr. C. 
J. Hargitt. All applications respecting engagements to be addressed to Mr. J. 
Russell, 46 Beesborough Gardens, Pimlico, 8S. W. 


HE NORFOLK and NORWICH FOURTEENTH 
TRIENNIAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL in aid of the Funds of the Principal 
Charities in the county of Norfolk and the city of Norwich, at St. Andrew's-hall, 
on Monday, the 14th day of September, and four following days, under the patronage 
of Her Majesty the Queen, their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, and the Royal Family. Mlle. Tietjens, Mme. Lemmens Sherrington, Mme. 
Weiss, Miss Wilkinson, Miss Palmer, and Mlle. Trebelli; Mr. Sims Reeves, Signor 
Bettini, Mr. Montem Smith, Mr. Santley, Mr. Weiss, and Signor Bossi. 


On Monday evening, “ Jupas MaccaBzvs.” 

On Wednesday morning, a new Oratorio, entitled “JoasH,” by Mr. Silas, a 
Selection of Sacred Music by Pergolesi, Haydn, Rossini, Cherubini, Beethoven, and 
Handel, and a Scena from Mr. Leslie's “ L.” 

On Thursday morning, ** Ex1yan.” 

On Friday morning, ‘‘ THe Messtau.” 


On Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday evenings, Grand Miscellaneous Concertsa 
including Mr. Benedict's Cantata “‘Richarp Caur pe Lion” Mr. Cusin’s Serenat. 
and selections from popular Operas and Musical productions of eminent composers, 
The Band and Chorus will consist of about 400 Performers. 


Connuctor, Mr. BENEDICT. 
ON FRIDAY EVENING, A GRAND DRESS BALL 
I. 0. HOWARD TAYLOR, Hon, Secretary. 








’ 
EW Soprano and Bass Duet, LIFE’S VOYAGE, by 
Mrs. Mounsey BarTHOLOMEW. Sung by Mr. and Madame Wess, at the Royal 
Society of Female Musicians’ Concert. Published by J. WittiaMs, 11 Holborn 
Bars, and 123 Cheapside. 





I GIOJA INSOLITA, Motz. Parri’s New Waltz, 

sung with such distinguished success in the “ Lesson scene” of Jt Barbiere de 

Siviglia, is published with a character portrait of the celebrated Vocalist, price 3s., by 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 
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Just published, price 3s. 
DEDICATED TO MISS AMY ROSE, 


SEPARATION: 
SONG. 
The Woxvs by ANNA H. DRURY. 
The Music by ANNA MARIA EDWARDS. 


Sung wiéh distinguished success by the composer at her Concert, given, by kind 
permission, at Mrs. Brinsley Sheridan's Mansion, Grosvenor Place. 





Just published, price 4s. Splendidly illustrated, 


THE FIRE BRIGADE GALOP, 
Dedicated to 
CAPTAIN FREDERICK HODGES. 
By LIEUT. BECKER (H.F.B.) and the VOLUNTEER FIRE BRIGADES OF 
ENGLAND. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co, 244 Regent Street. 





Just published, 


TWO SONGS by PROFESSOR GLOVER. 
The Words by 
LIEUT. THOMAS ACRES OGLE, 
Author of! 
“WILD FLOWERS OF POETRY.” 


No. 1—“ The heart that loves me.” Price 2s, 6d. 
No. 2.—‘ Old Erin’s lovely girls.” Price 2s. 6d. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
MADLLE. LIEBHART’S New and Successful Song, 
‘AT MORNING’S BREAK,” 


(Morgen Fensrer.y). 





UNG with such distinguished success at all the 
principal concerts of the season, by Mdlle. LigsHart, is published, with 
English and German words, price 3s., by 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Just Published, Price 3s. 


“PEACEFULLY SLUMBER” 


(Cradle Song), 
Composed and Dedicated to Miss Banks, by ALBERTO RANDEGGER, 


A Violoncello part to the above, as played by Signor Piatti, is published, price 6d. 
London: Duncan Davison, & Co., 244 Regent Street. 





Just Published, Price 4s, each. 
TO MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 


RONDEAUX CARACTERISTIQUES, 


For the Pianoforte, 
No. 1. “ Aliegretto Grazioso.” 
2. “ Presto Giojoso.” 
Composed by W. H. Gratrann, 
London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, Price 2s. 6d. 


“THE VOICE IN THE SHELL.” 


Ballad written by James Brotoy. Composed by James LEA SUMMERS, 


“This plaintive ballad is a very interesting one, and shows it to be the work of a 
good musician. We have no doubt it will be on every one’s piano in a short time, 
for it is now being sung by Mdlle. Parepa, the Queen of Song, whose exquisite ren- 
dering of it, the other evening, at St. James's Hall, caused a perfect furor, and a 
redemand.”"—Stratford-on-Avon Herald. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 3s. 


SONG, 
The Poetry by TENNYSON. The Music by H. C. DEACON. 
Sung by MaDAme Satnron Dotpy. 

““Mr. Deacon's ‘Too Late,’ is an ambitious and impassioned setting of the 
Laureate’s lyric of ‘The Foolish Virgins.’ Despair and entreaty are in it.”— 
(Atheneum), 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





SIMS REEVES’S NEW SONGS, 
“THE MESSAGE” 


AND 
“GOOD MORROW, LOVE, GOOD MORROW,” 
(HEywoop, 1608). 


Composed for him by BLUMENTHAL, sung with distinguished success, and invariably 
encored, are published, price 3s. each, by Duncan Davison & Co., Regent Street, W. 





+ Nis SONGS by JACQUES BLUMENTHAL, 


composed expressly for 
MR, TENNANT. 


“My Sweet Sweeting.” The poetry from a MS. of the time of Henry VIII. 3s. 
“ Twilight Song.” The poetry by Barry Cornwall. 3s. 


London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





MR. WILBYE COOPER'S NEW SONG, 
“GOOD NIGHT! SWEET 'DREAMS BE THINE.” 


Composed for him by Grorce B. ALLEN, sung with great success, and always 
encored, is published, Price 3s., 


By Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





MISS JULIA ELTON'S NEW SONG, 
“SOFTLY SLEEP, MY PRETTY DARLING.” 


Arranged from an Indian Melody, (the Ayah’s Song, or Indian Lullaby), sung with 
great success, and invariably encored, is published (for Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto), 
Price 3s., 


By Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 





NEW AND REVISED EDITION: 
Price 12s. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING 


(The formation and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing). 
BY ADOLFO FERRARI. 


“One of the most scientific and practical musical works that has appeared, is one 
entitled ‘The Formation and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing,” by Adolpho 
Ferrari. Proceeding on the principle that every one who can speak can sing, it gives 
the actual means of cultivation, from the,simplest elements of vocal sound, omitting, 
in the first place, those preliminaries as to time, intervals, and qualities of voice 
which embarrass the young beginner, and proceed in the exercises afforded, as soon as 
the power of sustaining the natural tone of voice is acquired, to acquire proper 
flexibility for varied articulation, the piano now being introduced, and rules for 
practice given, and illustrations afforded that must advance the pupil to all the ex- 
cellence in facility of execution of which he is capable. Signor Ferrari is one of our 
— eminent teachers, and the work proves his scientific ability.”"—Znglish (Natal) 

ews. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street, 


ALFE’S POPULAR SONG, “KILLARNEY.” The 
Poetry by EpmMunp FauconeR, Esq. Price 3s, 

“ The public, who so long appreciated it when heard on the theatrical boards, 
cannot fail to be struck not only with the charm of its simple and thoroughly 
Irish melody—substantiating its claim to its title of ‘‘ Killarney"—but also with 
the still rarer charm of its being associated with words so full of poetical grace 
and sentiment that surprise is no longer felt at the inspiration given to the com- 
poser of the music, particularly when it is known that they are from the elegant 
pen of Mr. Falconer."—Liverpool Journal. 


London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 








Just Published, Price 10s. 6d., 


TRIO IN D MINOR 
FOR PIANOFORTE, VIOLIN, AND VIOLONCELLO. 
DEDICATED TO CLARA ANGELA MACIRONE, 
By KATE THOMPSON. 


Played by the Composer, and also by Mr. Walter Macfarren, at his Morning 
Concert, Hanover Square Rooms. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





LEONIE TONEL, 
(Composer oF THE PoruLaR “PEARLS AND D1AMONDS.”) 


| _ee~ MORCEAUX POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 


No. 1. “ Pendant la Valse,” Scéne dramatique. Op. 26. Price 2s. 6d. 
2. ‘* La Coupe en Main,” Brindisi. Op. 27. Price 2s. 6d. 
3. “ Vision,” Romance Sans Paroles. Op. 28. Price 2s. 0d. 


Comrosits pan LEONIE TONEL. 
( Copyright.) 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
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OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


e following account of the ‘‘ Mendelssohn Night,” at Mr. 
Mellon’s concerts, is from The Times of Friday, Aug. 20 :—] 


These very welcome summer entertainments are progressing as 
favorably as could possibly be wished. The concert on Thursday was 
one of the best since the commencement of the series, and drew one 
of the most crowded audiences. The attraction was the name of 
Mendelssohn, to whose music the first part of the programme was 
wholly given up. How admirable was the selection may be judged 
from the following :— 

Overture (Ruy Blas)... aa cae sis 

Songs (‘‘ The First Violet ” and “The Savoyard”) 

War march of the Levites (‘* Athaliah ”’) ue 

Concerto in E (violin) ... oe aa 

Song, ‘‘ I am a roamer” (“‘Heimkehr”)... 

Symphony in A minor (Scotch) ... sis és 
Conductor—Mr. Alfred Mellon 


When the overture to Ruy Blas—as fine a musical epitome of Victor 
Hugo’s famous drama as eethoven’s Egmont of the far greater play of 
Goethe—was first essayed in London, by the orchestra of the Philhar- 
monic Society, Mendelssohn withdrew it, and refused to have it 
performed. He had himself conducted the “trial,” which was 
devoted, among other things, to new works by Schubert and Gade; but, 
hurt at the cold reception accorded to Schubert’s symphony in C, he 
declined to allow his own overture to be introduced at concerts where 
Schubert—for whoin he entertained the utmost veneration—was not 
worthy of being heard. This is but one of !many proofs which 
Mendelssohn gave of a modesty only less iremarkable than his 
genius. He made a present of the score of the Ruy Blas overture (one 
of three pieces—the other two being vocal—which, at the desire of the 
late King of Prussia, he composed for M. Hugo's play) to Mr. G. F. 
Anderson, director of the Philharmonic Society,—and it was first 
performed in public at Mrs. Anderson’s concert, the year after Mendel- 
ssohn’s death. In what esteem it is now held by all who are capable 
of appreciating good music, we need scarcely insist. Nothing could 
have served more happily as prelude to the splendid concert with 
which Mr. Alfred Mellon gratified his many patrons on the occasion 
under notice. That the overture was executed with the utmost spirit 
by the noble orchestra over which it is his very good fortune to 


Mendelssohn. 


preside, and that it was loudly applauded, may easily be credited. The 
two graceful songs set down for Mademoiselle Georgi—who has a 
beautiful voice, and is making rapid progress as a singer—came later 
than the printed bills had led the audience to expect, the magnificent 


war-march from Athaliah unexpectedly taking precedence. As the 
march, however, is in the major key, and the overture principally in 
the minor, the contrast was good, and the effect all that could be 
hoped for, notwithstanding that the march was taken somewhat slower 
than usual—for which innovation, no doubt, Mr. Mellon had reasons 
satisfactory to himself. Mademoiselle Georgi gave both her songs 
charmingly, and the majority of the audience would gladly haye heard 
the quaint and pretty “ Savoyard ’a second time. The violin concerto 
—the only one that fell from Mendelssohn’s pen, and the only one that, 
for imagination, ingenious construction and rich orchestral coloring in 
the accompaniments, can compare with the violin concerto of Beethoven 
—was entrusted to M. Richard, “ from the Concerts Musard, and first 
violin at the Italian Opera in Paris.” M. Richard played without 
book; and it is agreeable to have to record such a feat of a resident 
in a city where, although Mendelssohn was received with enthusiasm 
more than 30 years ago, at his first and only visit, his music until very 
lately has by no means been generally rated at its proper value. True, 
the members of the orchestra at the “Society of Concerts” 
(“Conservatoire”), beginning with the late conductor, Habeneck, 
understood and loved it from the first—so much so, indeed, that when 
the superb Walpurgisnacht (adapted toa French poem having nothing 
whatever to do with that of Goethe) made a complete fiasco, so 
thoroughly persuaded were these gentlemen of its merits that they 
repeated it, in defiance of the subscribers, at the very next concert. But 
the bond fide musicians of Paris have little in common with the bond 
Jide amateurs, and only within the last few years has the present 
generation of music-lovers begun to acknowledge that Mendelssohn, 
the hero of 1830-31, was, after all, a genius. Again, then, let us 
compliment M. Richard, for the pains he must have bestowed in 
committing the violin concerto to memory. ‘The accompaniments 
Were extremely well played by the orchestra, and the performance was 
listened to with continued interest and applauded with the utmost 
warmth. How vigorously, and with what artistic intelligence our 
excellent English bass, Mr. Willoughby Weiss, delivers the capital 
song of the Pedlar, from the comic opera called Heimkehr—in England 
hown by the odd title of Son and Stranger—all the world, or at least 
all the musical world, is aware. Mr. Weiss, too, was encored, but 





merely returned to the orchestra to acknowledge the compliment. The 
most striking feature in a programme made up exclusively of first- 
class music was the symphony in A minor, the famous “Scotch 
symphony,” which Mendelssohn was planning already at Rome— 
together with the Walpurgisnacht (that “right merry piece,” as he 
calls it, in one of his letters), the “ Italian symphony, the overture 
entitled The Hebrides, and other works since universally recognized as 
masterpieces. This ‘Scotch symphony,” without question its 
composer’s greatest contribution to the orchestra, proves that, in spite 
of the “immortal nine,” Beethoven had still left something to be done. 
Nearly a quarter of a century has elapsed since the symphony in A 
minor was completed. Professor (then Mr. Sterndale) Bennett brought 
it over to England in 1840; and, if we remember rightly, conducted its 
first performance at the concerts of the Philharmonic Society—which 
honorable and happily always flourishing institution, it should never be 
forgotten, originally made English amateurs and musicians acquainted 
with the grand orchestral works of Weber, Spohr and Mendelssohn. 
What has it lost of its freshness now? Absolutely nothing. On the 
contrary, compared with the music of the present time, it is newer, far 
newer, fresher, far fresher, than the last new opera—Faust, La Forza 
del Destino, The Armourer of Nantes, or whichever we please to single 
out. Itis not simply a model of form, a chef d’euvre of construction, 
but a melodious song from one end to the other. The melody, indeed, 
is as incessant as the thoughts are striking, the orchestral combinations 
rich, harmonious, and colored with endless and always felicitous variety. 
Then, it can hardly be denied that the “ scherzo” is the most perfect 
in existence—and this without forgetting the countless other inimitable 
“‘scherzos” of its autnor, including the one belonging to A 
Midsummer Night's Dream (the “Gathering of the Fairies”) un- 
questionably the next best. To hear such a work so gloriously 
played as the symphony in A minor, and to mark the religious atten- 
tion paid to and the hearty applause bestowed upon each successive 
movement, by so vast an assembly, brought back vividly the most for- 
tunate days of poor Jullien, whose participation in the good work that 
has so materially aided the progress of musical taste among all classes 
of the community in this country should not be altogether forgotten, 
and could scarcely be alluded to more befittingly than while recording 
the complete success of last night’s interesting concert. In the early 
days of the Monday Popular Concerts Mr. Arthur Chappell frequently 
cited the good that had been done by Jullien, who, with all his love of 
show and “ contrivance,” was in spirit essentially a musician; and it 
is more than probable that, but for him, the “ great mixed public,” 
whom he had instructed as well as amused, would scarcely have 
been prepared to receive with the proper faith a classical enter- 
tainment nearly all the year round, of so thoroughly uncompromis- 
ing a character. Mr. Alfred Mellon has the power —inasmuch 
as he has fairly earned the influence and position—to carry out the 
work of his predecessor; and the more frequently he invites the 
public to such selections as those from Mozart and Mendelssohn this 
season the more likely is he to succeed in what, earnest and intelligent 
musician as he is, he must assuredly have at heart. 

The second part of the concert was “ miscellaneous.” To-night we 
are promised a selection from Rossini’s Stabat Mater ; to-morrow a 
second “ Volunteer Night ’—at which that remarkable young South 
American pianist, Master Willie Pape, play i on Monday, M. Lotto— 
whose recent performances at the Crystal Palace have won for him the 
name of “the modern Paganini” (and who plays “classical” music 
not the less admirably on that account); and on Tuesday a grand 
“operatic selection,” founded upon the most attractive pieces in M. 
Gounod’s Faust. As vocalist Mdlle. Carlotta Patti continues to be the 
“star,” and her extraordinary performances, night after night, elicit 
rapturous applause and “encores.” 


—_—pj— 


HAYDN’S NOTE-BOOKS IN ENGLAND. 

[Under the above attractive heading Mr. Alexander W. Thayer 
has been contributing some extremely interesting papers to Dwight’s 
Journal of Music (Boston, Massachusetts), en attendant the long 
promised and anxiously expected biography of Beethoven from the 
same pen. Our readers will doubtless be pleased to know upon 
what researches the zealous, enthusiastic, and intelligent ‘* Diarist” 
is immediately engaged. Haydn is a capital theme for his inquir- 
ing mind. Meanwhile we present our readers with an instalment 
of the ‘‘ Notes,” picked out at hazard, promising more from week 
to week as occasion offers.—Ep. M. W.] 

Lord Barrymore gave a ball, in the beginning of May, 1792, which 
cost 6000 guineas. He paid 1000 guineas for 1000 peaches ; and bought 
2000 small baskets of gooseberries at five shillings the basket. 

Prince of Wales’s punch. 1 bottle of Champagne, 1 bottle of Bur- 
gundy, 1 bottle of Rum, 10 lemons, 2 oranges, 1-2 lbs. sugar. June 
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22d, 1792, the Duchess of York gave a dinner in her garden, under a 
tent, to 180 persons. I saw it. 

La risposta del 8. Marchesi sopra una lettera del S. Gallini. Nell’ 
anno 1791. “ Ho recevirto la sua gentilissima lettera. Buona notte.” 

Manrcuest. 

When a Quaker goes to Court, he pays the porter for taking off his 
(the Quaker’s) hat; for the Quakers take off their hats to no one. 
Their taxes are paid the king thus:—at the proper time an officer 
enters the house and takes away, in the Quaker’s presence, articles 
equal in value to the tax. No sooner is the pretended thief out of 
doors with the property, than the Quaker calls him back and asks how 
much he will take for the stolen goods. The officer demands only the 
amount of the tax. And so the quaker pays the king his taxes. 


Anno 1791 was the last grand concert with 885 performers in West- 
minster Abbey. Anno 1792, the concert was removed into St. 
Margaret’s Chapel, with 200 performers. This called out criticism. 

On the 4th of August I went into the country, twelve miles from 
London, to the banker, Mr. Brassy, and remained there five weeks. I 
was very well entertained. N.B.—Mr. Brassy complained once that 
things went too well with him in this world. (a). 


To keep milk or cream fresh for a long time, you fill a bottle with it, 
and place it in an earthen or copper vessel with water enough to cover 
a little more than half, cover it, place it upon the fire and let it boil 
half an hour, then take the bottle out and seal it thoroughly, so that 
noaircan get in. In this manner milk can be kept good for several 
months. N.B.—The bottles must also be placed beforehand in the 
water and the stoppers must be thoroughly well-fitted. A ship 
captain told me this. 

On the 26th of March, (1792) at the concert of Mr. Barthelemon, 
an English priest (4) was present, who when he had heard the 
Andante :— 

















sank at once to the deepest melancholy, because the night before he 
had dreamed of this Andante, with the circumstance that the piece 
was a warning of his death. He immediately left the company and 
went to bed. To-day, the 25th of April, I learned from Mr. 
Barthelemon that this evangelical preacher is dead. 

Nov. 24th, I was invited by the Prince of Wales to Oatlands, to his 
brother, the Duke of York. I remained there two days and received 
many gracious and honorable attentions, both from the Prince of 
Wales and from the Duchess, daughter of the King of Prussia. The 
small chateau, 18 wiles from London, stands upon a hill, and has « 
most nuble prospect. Among the many beauties of the place, especially 
noteworthy is the grotto, which cost some £25,000 sterling. It was 
eleven years in constructing, is very large, offers great variety, and 
has living water from various quarters. There is a beautiful English 
garden connected with it—it has various approaches and a very neat 
bathing place. The Duke gave for the estate £47,000 sterling. On 
the third day the Duke forwarded me, with his own coach and 
horses, 12 miles on my way to London. The Prince of Wales asked 
for my portrait (c). During these two days we made music each evening, 
for hours, that is from 10 o'clock till 2 hours after midnight; then we 
took supper and at three went to bed. 


On the 30th I was three days in the country, 100 miles from 
London, at Sir Patrick Blake’s. On my way I passed through the 
small city of Cambridge, visited the Universities there, which are 
very conveniently placed in a row one after another, yet each separate. 
Each University has in the rear a very fine and extensive garden, 
with a handsome stone bridge for crossing the river, which winds 
around. The King’s Chapel is very celebrated for its vaulted ceiling, 
which is wholly of stone, but so tinely wrought, that no wood work 
could surpass it. It has already stood 400 years, but no one could 
think it more than 10 years old, owing to the firmness ot the’stone 
and its peculiar white color. ‘I'he students behave like those of Oxford, 
but it is said they have better teachers. In all there are 800 students. 

Story of Mr. Fox’s breeches and the sedan-chair man. Fox lost 
£4000, and won it again by this dirty manceuvre. As soon as two 


lovers obtain a marriage license from the civil authorities, the priest | 


must marry them upon their appearance in church, even thouvh 
against the will of their parents: if not, the bridegroom and brie 


have the right, the moment the priest is out of the church, to tear his | 
clothes from his body. The priest is then degraded and incapable of | 


resuming his functions, The obligation of 1000 florins, which is 
deposited with Prince Esterhazy, bears date July 20th, 1791. 

Covent Garden is the national theatre. I was there on the 10th of 
December, to hear the opera called The Woodman, (d) on the very 





day on which the career of Mad. Billington, on both its good and bad 
side, was advertised. Such scandalous enterprizes are mostly under. 
taken for the sake of gain. She sang this evening somewhat anxiously 
but exceedingly well. The first tenor (e) has a good voice anda 
pretty good method, only he uses the falset too much. He made a 
shake on high C, and went up to G. The second Tenor wants to do 
the same, but cannot join the falset to the natural voice, and besides 
is very unmusical. He takes the time to suit himself, now 3-4, now 
2-4, and abbreviates where he pleases. The orchestra is however very 
much used to it. The conductor is Herr Baumgartner (f) a German, 
but one who has almost forgotten his mother tongue. ‘The theatre js 
very dark and dirty. It is about as large as the Court theatre in 
Vienna. The rabble in the galleries is very impertinent in all the 
theatres and uproariously takes the lead, causing or preventing 
repetitions at will. ‘The parterre and all the boxes often have to 
applaud a long time to secure the repetition of a really good thing. 
As was the case this evening with the duet in the third act, which 
was very beautiful (g). The contest pro and contra lasted almost a 
quarter of an hour, when at last parterre and boxes conquered and the 
duet was repeated. ‘The two performers stood in great anxiety on the 
stage, now retiring, now coming forward again. The orchestra is 
sleepy. 

Mozart died December Sth, 1791. 

December 23d Pleyl came to London. (h). On the 24th I dined 
with him. 

Nores py THE TRANSLATOR. 

a. Dies reports this matter thus:—‘ Haydn was invited in the most 
complimentary manner by the Banker * * * to give his daughter music 
lessons ; he accepted the invitation and was treated at the house with dis- 
tinguished honor. At one time the whole family went into the country ; 
Haydn was invited to accompany them, and frequently entertained the com- 
pany by his descriptions and stories of passages in his own history, which 
often, when compared with the brilliant circumstances of his host, must have 
exhibited a remarkable contrast. On one occasion, Haydn and * “* + 
were alone together, and * * * listened with close attention to one of 
these narratives. Suddenly the latter started up like a madmen, cursing 
terribly, and swore that ‘if he had a loaded pistol he would shoot himself on 
the spot.’ Haydn, too, sprang from his seat and cried, now for help, and now 
‘Only don’t shoot me!” thinking that he had but one life and it seemed 
hardly time yet to lose it. The banker’s wife and several other persons rushed 
frightened into the room. * * * called to them ‘ Bring me my pistols; I 
wish to shoot myself.’ The others sought to calm him and to learn the 
reason for his suicidal intent. For a long time no answer ; at last tears came 
into his eyes, he broke out again with oaths, he declared * he wished to shoot 
himself because he had never known misfortune; he knew nothing of care, 
distress, and necessity, could say nothing of thei from experience, but, as he 
now saw clearly, he was not happy, for he could do nothing but eat and drink, 
knew nothing but superabundance, and he was sick of this.’ Haydn closed 
his story here. But that the reader may not worry himself on the banker's 
account, I can assure him that he did not shoot himself.” 


b. Haydn here and in other places writes ‘ Pop.” I cannot see for what 
reason. 

c. Haydn sat for this to Hoppner, who produced an admirable likeness of 
the composer, which is in possession of his present Majesty (George IV.) 
From this an engraving was made by Facius; M. Beyle, speaking on the 
subject in his Lettres sur Haydn (published under the name of Bombet) 
confounds Sir Joshua Reynolds and Hoppner together in his usual hasty and 
inacccurate manner.—(L/armonicon). The error was made by Carpani; but 
see Gardner’s “ Bombet,” Boston edition, pp. 151, 152. 

d. Written by Rev. H. Bate Dudley and set to music by Shield.— 


(Harmonicon). 


e. Haydn here leaves the name blank. The L/armonicon gives the fol- 
lowing note:—Incledon. Most likely Haydn alludes to him also, in the 
latter part of the paragraph, for a second tenor would hardly have been 
allowed to change the time, abbreviate, §:c. Ineledon was nearly self-taught 
and never gained any great knowledge of music. 

f. The Larmonicon gives the name Baumgarten, which agrees with 
Gerber, and says, he was also organist of the Lutheran church in the Savoy, 
and remarkable for the depth of his theoretical knowledge of music. Some 
of the English professors studied under him the principles of harmony ; and 
he is supposed to have assisted many in preparing their compositions for the 


| public. But such was his modesty, and his habits of so retiring a nature, 


that he was very little known in his day, and is now (1826) almost forgotten. 
Gerber gives his initials C. F., and says he may be reckoned amongst the most 
excellent composers, organists, and violinists; so Dr Burney wrote of him in 
1789.” 

g. This duet, to which Haydn applies so correct an epithet, was Dr. Boyee’s 
“Together let,us range the fields,” introduced with great judgment by Mr. 
Shield into the opera.a—JZ/armonicon. 
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h. Ignata Pleyel, a pupil of Haydn, born somewhere in Austria, 1757, a 
year later than Mozart, was at this time musical director in the cathedral at 
Strasburg, and had been called to London to compose for the professional concerts, 
which are not to be confounded with those of Gallini, for which Haydn had 
been engaged to come from Vienna. Dies’s version of the history is this :— 
“This was a weekly concert given in the new hall in Hanover Square, and 
Haydn (with consent of Gallini) had bound himself to produce a new work 
of some kind in each of twelve performances; the managers on their part 
agreeing that these works should invariably have their place in the second part 
of the concert. On the one'side, Haydn had by this proviso added much to 
his labor, as he must, at each performance, produce a work superior to those 
in the first part of the concert; on the other side, was this advantage, that 
if his works surpassed those which preceded them, they would fasten themselves 
more strongly in the memory of his auditors; and the applause be so much the 
greater ; still he might have misjudged, for he exposed himself to the danger of 
meeting all the greater disapprobation in case his pieces were a falling off, 
and therefore of falling all the lower. Salomon was first violin in these 
concerts. Haydn, completely occupied with the composition of his new 
works, took no notice of the rising quarrel between Salomon and the other 
directors which finally led to a separation, and to the establishment of another 
weekly concert in the new Haymarket theatre. Gallini and Salomon under- 
took the enterprise, placing their dependence for success upon the fame of 
Haydn—in which they were not deceived. The directors of the Professional 
concerts in the mean time cast about for means to sustain their reputation, 
and, if possible, to add to it. After the secession of Salomon the distin- 
guished Cramer (William) became first violin. Men of distinguished fame, 
Clementi for instance, were generously paid for their compositions, and in fact 
no steps were omitted which might possibly prevent the success of the new 
enterprise (i.e. of Gallini and Salomon). The public, however, joined in the 
universal opinion, which gave Haydn the laurel, crowded the theatre, went 
less often into the professional concerts, whose directors soon felt the falling 
off and sought for means to sustain their former reputation. Haydn must, 
perforce, so to speak, be conquered. Clementi was called upon for a symphony 
—probably not knowing the use to be made of it—which he wrote and which 
was worthy of his distinguished reputation. The first part of a concert 
was opened with this new work, and the audience received it with loud 
applause. Haydn knew nothing of the secret plan, and was deprived of the 
advantage of being able to produce a work prepared expressly for the occasion, 
which would have been no more than fair; however, as the purpose was to 
lessen his fame, the directors gave in the second part of the concert one of 
his symphonies already well-known, thinking by this means to gain their end. 
Their expectations were defeated; the applause was incredible; Clementi 
flushed up and expressed his wrath in few words at the, for him, unfortunate 
selection from Haydn’s symphonies. The affair could not long be kept secret, 
but spread from mouth to mouth, and added not a little to Haydn’s reputation. 
The directors now adopted another course. Perceiving that unless they could 
renew their contract with Haydn, they would be unable to retain the first 
place for their concerts in the eyes of the public, they determined to send a 
deputation of six members to him, offering him very advantageous terms and 
urgently praying him to enter into engagements with them “ihn durch Bitten 
au einen Werbiudung geneigt zu machen.” ‘The deputation did its best. 
“Haydn, however, would not break his word given to Gallini and Salomon; 
nor involve them in loss through a base desire of gain. Since they had 
undertaken so hazardous an enterprise on his account, and had already 
incurred such large expenses, he thought it but right to secure them the 
profits.” The deputation was soon after sent to him a second time; it 
renewed the original offers, and added, “they had fuil power to offer him 
150 guineas in advance of the sum secured to him in his contract with 
Salomon, if he would only enter into engagements with their directors.” 
Haydn on this gave again the reply, which the reader has already read above. 
Not long afterwards Haydn had his attention called by his friends to an 
article in a newspaper relating tohim. ‘I am sorry,” adds Dies, “that I have 
not the sheet before me, and am therefore unable to say in what paper the 
article appeared.” Haydn remembered only “that in it he was repre- 
sented as being old, feeble, and unable to produce anything new; that he 
had long since written himself out, and was forced by weakened mental power 
to repeat himself. On this account an engagement had been made with 
Haydn's celebrated pupil, Ignatz Pleyel, who would soon reach London, 
there to compose for the Professional Concerts.” Haydn saw at once through 
the wretched cabal and had no doubt that every cunning means had 
been employed to persuade Pleyel to come to London. Since his opponents 
had gone so far as to describe Haydn in the public prints as a weak 
superannuated man, there was good reason to believe that they had gone 
still farther in their letters to Pleyel, that they might the more surely 
inveigle him into their snare. At all events Haydn saw the matter in this 
light and was grieved that his pupil should be made the tool of the cabal 
against him—which he might easily have avoided had he simply written to 
his old master himself to know how the land lay. Very likely he would have 
done this had more time been allowed him; his sudden appearance in London, 
however, was a good reason for Haydn to think otherwise. After his arrival, 
Haydo saw clearly in his manner that he had a rival in his former pupil intent 
upon striving with him for the prize. But as he was unable to perceive 





anything of that weakness, of which he was accused, Haydn remained 
extremely at ease in this regard, and trusted to his genius and taste. As he 
however thought he could see that his former pupil’s manner was reserved and 
he no longer sought his society so freely as formerly, it made him sad, and 
embittered him against the cabal, through whose arts Pleyel had been 
entangled and was now forced to play the part of an ingrate against his old 
teacher. Pleyel entered upon his new duties, and at first his reputation and 
the novelty of the affair were of course advantageous to the professional 
concerts. ‘*So much I (Dies) could see from Haydn’s narrative; but that I may 
leave no gap in my own, suppose that the audience soon saw that Pleyel, 
although he had a beautiful vein of melody would by no means venture to 
make any pretensions to Haydn’s universal knowledge of his art, especially as 
the latter continued to produce a new work weekly, in the new theatre. It is 
further to be supposed, that the professional concerts could not gain the 
victory over those in the theatre, but had to be contented with the second 
rank. Here I close my guessing and add as a fact, that Pleyel finally found 

out the cabal, confessed the wrong he had done his old master, and at a 
dinner given for this very purpose asked his forgiveness. I will give the 

reader the few words, with which Haydn closed the conversation to-day (Dee. 

9, 1805), as he spoke then: ‘I gladly forgave my pupil. and since then we 

are friends again as before.’ So far Dies. I have only to add that Haydn's 

visits to London would form a very interesting chapter in musical history, and 

are still to be written. 


—I— 


THE OPERA OF “ LORELEY,” 
By EMANUEL GEIBEL AND Max Brucu.* 
(Continued from page 519.) 


From our sketch of the subject the reader will perceive that Herr 
Geibel’s poem makes a good libretto. This is a great advantage 
for the composer and his music, since, now-a-days, without an ex- 
citing plot, and with music alone, no opera will be a really great 
success. To expect novelty in a libretto appears to us unjust, for 
the human feelings and passions music can pourtray are always the 
same, and the only object to be accomplished is to present in dra- 
matic action whatever moves men’s hearts with love and hate, 
devotion and treachery, pleasure and pain, desire and abnegation, 
fear and daring, and thus to attain situations which can be musi- 
cally fashioned and animated, and, in this, intensive and formal 
beauty of poetical description is, as such, by no means the principal 
consideration. The author of Loreley has succeeded in doing 
this. He has invented a plot of continually increasing in- 
terest, the centre of which is a young girl, who excites the sym- 
pathies of the spectator from beginning to end, and he presents her 
under circumstances which afford an opportunity for vocal solos 
and duets by gentle emotions and lyrical effusions, just as, by pas- 
sionate dramatic scenes, for broader pieces intended for a greater 
number of voices, and so-called finales. The fact of love betrayed 
leading, from a difference in social position, that chasm which 
divides individuals from each other, to a tragic catastrophe, is a 
fact which had previously been represented in a hundred forms; 
nor, moreover, are situations like, for instance, the scene of recog- 
nition in the first act, new in opera. (Let the reader recollect 
Fenella in Scribe’s Muette de Portici, Rachel in La Juive, &c.) 
But the same principle applies here as in the case of Heine’s :-— 

“Es ist eine alte Geschichte, 
Doch bleibt sie ewig neu, 
Und wem sie just passiret, 
Dem bricht das Herz entzwei.”+ 
Only, the last two verses must run thus :— 


“ Und wer sie gut in Musik setzt, 
Der hat Erfolg dabei.”t 
The more, therefore, the libretto, regarded in a musical and 
dramatic light, pleases us, the more do we desire to see certain 
defects remedied. In the first place, there is the exposition. The 
narration of the Count Palatine Otto to his Seneschal, who is 
nothing more nor less than the obdligato ‘‘ confident” of the olden 





* From the Niederrheinische Musik-Zeitung. 


+ An old, old story is there, 
Yet new twill aye remain ; 
The heart it truly mirrors 
Will break with grief in twain.” 


+ “ Whoever sets it deftly 
Success is sure to gain,” 
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drama, an empty cask into which the hero’s feelings stream, 
in order that the public may know how matters stand, is really too 
threadbare an expedient for introducing usin medias res. A mono- 
logue, that is to say, an air of Otto’s, which might express better, 
and—as is very necessary, considering the length of the first act— 
more shortly, his inward struggles, and the contrast between past 
times and the present moment, when his affianced bride is awaiting 
him, would be more in its place and produce more effect, if, as we 
observed at the commencement of our notice, a short introductory 
chorus of Rhine water-nymphs transported us, previously to Otto’s 
appearance, into the land of romance and legend. ‘The instrumental 
introduction, which contains Loreley’s magical song, is not sufficient 
alone to do this. As the chorus in question requires only a few 
voices, and the female vine-dressers do not come on until the fifth 
scene, there would, even in small theatres, be ample time for the 
ladies to change; nay, at the worst, the chorus might be sung 
behind the scenes, while a few members of the corps de ballet moved 
about in the stream at the back. 

Immediately before the scene in which Leonore welcomes the 
Count Palatine, whom she afterwards discovers to be her lover, 
the author has introduced a scene in which Reinald, the troubadour 
or minstrel (Minnesiinger), confesses to Leonore that he loves her 
and begs her to return his love. ‘This episode, which has not the 
the least to do with the course of the drama, merely stops the action, 
and causes the audience to expect something which never takes 
place. There is no doubt that this scene gives Reinald an import- 
ance which he does not subsequently justify. ‘Thesympathy after- 
wards exhibited for Leonore by Reinald (when he has a presenti- 
ment of the wrong committed by Otto, and, in his song of the 
second act, reminds the Count by insinuation of his fault) would 
appear the nobler and purer if he concealed his passion within his 
own breast. Besides this, too, itis not consistent with the manners 
and customs of the period for a knight and troubadour (Minne- 
singer) to offer his hand to the daughter of a fisherman, who is 
also the landlord of a small inn or public-house. We beg, therefore, 
to suggest to the author that immediately after the chorus of 
vintagers and fishermen he should go on with the march, and intro- 
duce the marriage procession. By this plan the action would pro- 

more rapidly, and the effect of the scene of recognition 
become all the more impressive.* 

Actors and singers are very ready to accuse poets and composers 
of giving them “ bad parts.” They are often unjust. In Geibel’s 
Loreley, however, the part of Bertha, Otto’s wife, is not a good 
one. She undergoes the same fate as the unhappy princesses in 
French opera (Elvira, Eudoxia, etc.) but is worse off than they, 
because German opera, luckily, will not allow the deficiency of the 
role to be made up by brilliant bravura music. We are inclined 
to think that the composer might have given this second soprano 
more to to do both in the second scene of the second act, and, 
perhaps, in the finale of the same act. 

May these few observations prove to the author and composer 
with how much interest, and with what a sincere desire for its 
triumphant success, we have entered on the consideration of their 
beautiful work. With regard to the music of the new opera, we 
must, in the first place, announce the pleasing fact, that Max 
Bruch, as, indeed, his previous compositions led us to expect, has 
followed the path pointed out by the great masters, Mozart and 
Beethoven, and, after them, by Weber and Marschner; that he 
has held himself aloof as much from the effect-seeking style of the 
Grand Opera, Paris, as from the anti-musical system of Richard 
Wagner; and that, without despising the resources of modern 
opera, especially in what concerns the orchestra, he has already got 
into a peculiar style of writing, favorably distinguished principally 
by melodious invention and considerable talent in managing more 
than usually grand pieces of dramatic concerted music. In addition 
to this, the sacred observance of form, rendered a possibility and a 
certainty by great skill in its manipulation, cannot be too highly 
praised by us—for we are speaking of a composer who is only 
five-and-twenty years of age, and whose studies were pursued at 
a time when men’s ideas as to dramatic and absolute music were 





* There is another scene—that in which an attack is made upon the con- 
vent whither Leonore has fled for refuge—printed in the second or third act of 
the published edition, but it has been already cut out by the author. This 
also is a step of which we approve. 





in a state of complete confusion; nay, even if we leave out of the 
question the false prophets of musical sesthetics, at a time when 
even the genius of such a composer as Robert Schumann 
a dangerously magic charm, which still shackles many a talented 
individual and obstructs the free development of his powers ! 
From all such mistaken courses and obstacles Max Bruch was pro- 
tected principally by his own bo pl and the frank love, 
natural to him, for what is beautiful and genuine in music ; he was 

rotected, also, by the general course of his education, in which 
. was first guided by his mother, who belongs to the artistic 
family of the Almenriider of Cologne; then by his first lessons in 
thorough-bass from Professor Breidenstein in Bonn ; furthermore, 
by the fact of his studies having been for years conducted, when 
he was the stipendiary of the Mozart-Institute at Frankfort, by 
Ferdinand Hiller ; and lastly, by all those around him in Cologne. 

The composer of Loreley always renders his music effective 
solely by truly artistic means. We meet with no harsh disson- 
ances, no torturing of the ear by prolonged notes or by interrupted 
cadences; nothing repugnant or hateful, no dread of pleasing 
modulations leading to a definite object; no affected straining to 
keep the ear and the nerves of the audience always in suspense, to 
over-excite and never satisfy them; in the orchestra, no far- 
fetched tone-painting, or, forsooth, instrumental characterisation 
of the various personages, which, like labels on the figures in old 
pictures, trumpets or fiddles forth in advance to the audience: ‘I 
am the King’” ‘I am the Principle of Good,” ‘I, of Evil,” ete. ; 
no exaggerated coloring, as the dazzling parget to cover trivial 
thoughts, a coloring obtained from unusual effects of sound, or 
eccentric combinations of heterogeneous instruments, such as the 
piccolo with the kettle-drum, and the like tricks of hocus-pocus ; 
no noisy rioting, and no unintelligible tumult causing one’s head 
to grow dizzy. Ina word: the laws of the Beautiful are never 
once infringed ; there is not a single passage in the whole opera 
which requires reflection and explanation to be understood ; no 
music which, as Herr Brendel has it, ‘‘ We ought not to hear with 
the ear!” no; Herr Max Bruch’s music passes through the 
delighted, not the tortured, ear, to our understanding and our 
heart. ‘The songs in his opera are really songs, and not declama- 
tory phrases and monotonous psalmody. The recitative and the 
airs are restored to us in their true character, founded upon the 
nature of music and the essential qualities of opera as a musical 
work of art; they are happily worked up into the progress of the 
action ; while the melody is completely different from the operatic 
phrase general at the present day, and returns to the intense feeling 
of the German song, out of the deep springs of which Carl Maria 
von Weber, also, derived his magnificent melodies. 

( To be continued.) 


om 


GLUCK AND THE OPERA. 

In 1741 Gluck entered the theatre of Milan with his opera Artaserse, 
text by Metastasio. Schmidt, Gluck’s biographer, tells us that 
already in this first opera the aim of the composer had been to differ 
trom the usual style of his competitors and to lay principal stress on 
musical expression, At the first rehearsal before a large audience the 
work had not been understood, and was received with signs of 
disapprobation, so usual, when anything uncommon is offered. Gluck 
had then written an aria in the usual “tickle-style,” which had 
pleased in the rehearsal, the connoisseurs attributing it to Sammartini, 
but at the performance the whole opera had pleased with exception of 
this very aria, which was pronounced flat and trashy. So far Schmidt's 
version, which in our opinion is hardly credible, for we find Gluck 
thirteen years later still attached to the operatic style of that time. 
If, consequently, he had adopted in his first opera a higher style, he 
would have gone back in his art, which can be hardly accounted for 
by the fact, that his first opera met with a genuine success.* Gluck 
was ordered to write for the next following year Demofoonto, by 
Metastasio; for 1743, Siface ; for 1744, Fedra ; all these operas for the 
court-theatre at Milan, The scores of these works were burnt by @ 
fire, which destroyed the theatre. Besides these Gluck composed in 





* It is not unlikely, that Gluck’s first opera showed some attempts at 
reform. The first steps in art and literature of every real talent are almost 
always reformatory ; it is true, after this comes generally a relapse into the 
ordinary channel of proceeding, but if meanwhile experience has added power 
of observation and self-criticism to the existing talent, then a return to the 
reformatory or at least to a distinction from the ordinary style is unavoidable. 
—Eb. Mus. Rey. & Worzp. 
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1742 for the theatre San Samuele, at Venice, Metastasio’s opera 
Demetrio, under the title Cleonice; also for the theatre San Giovanni 
Crisostomo, at Venice, the opera Jpermnestra, by Metastasio, in 1743 
for Cremona’ Artamene, and, lastly, for Turin, in 1745, Allessandro nell’ 
Indie, under the title Ji Re Poco, of which the ballet is mentioned as 
forming chief attraction. Thus Gluck had written in five years eight 
grand operas. We are told that Demetrio went “alla stelle” (to the 
stars). He was ranked among the best composers of Italy, called the 
« giovine Tedesco ”—(the youth was above thirty !) and his reputation 
began to spread over Europe. Gluck travelled, in 1745, in company 
with his old patron, Prince Lobkowitz, via Turin and Paris to London. 
Of the above operas nothing is known to us but six arias from the 
opera | Artamenes, which were published in 1746 in London.* These 
arias have the usual form of the Italian aria solennis, consisting in 
principal part, middle part, and repetition of the first part, only that 
they are not so long and rather more simple, and the ritornels as well 
as the ornamental part less extended. The first aria illustrates the 
departure of a hero who is going to suffer death. This aria was sung 
by the castrato (mezzo soprano) Monticelli, and always met, when 
performed, with an encore. 
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The theme, the first four measures, appearing according to the custom 
of that time (still in use in our days), in the ritornel at the beginning 
of the aria, then again three times, are consequently heard, if we add 
the repetition of the chief part, ten times, the two first measures even 
oftener. If we can not speak against the musical expression of the 
above, our opinion must change, when we come to the repetition with 
these words (VO con lieta e fausta sorte il mio fato ad’ incontrar). 
Gluck's first opera in London, (January 7th, 1746) was La caduta de’ 
Giganti, which was given in honor of the Duke of Cumberland and 
his victory over the rebels. According to Burney, this opera was 
performed by Italian singers; the dance music pleased better than the 
arias, mostly on account of inefficient rendering. The first aria (G 
minor) is said to have been quite peculiar, but much too monotonous ; 
the second aria, however, more satisfactory with regard to conception 
and character, Of a duet is said that it contained too much ornamental 
work and too many effects, but the instrumentation is considered 
original and fine, although occasionally covering the singing; the 
arias are praised on account of their novel character, especially in 
reference to fioritures, but the critic can not help wishing the author 
might have displayed more grace and artistic repose. The opera was 
performed but five times. Artamenes, however, (March 4th, 1746) was 
more successful, being performed ten times. 

It is said that Gluck made another trial in London.t According to 
the custom of those times, he wrote pasticcio, Pyramus and Thisbe, 
for which he used the best arias from his former operas, and which he 
adapted as well as possible to the new text. But to his surprise the 
effect of these was quite lost, and he felt still more induced to embrace 
that principle in dramatic music, by which he became a musical 
reformer of his age. Schmidt, the biographer, as well as Fetis, tells us 
that, although Gluck had already adopted in Milan the plan, to bring 
his arias in accordance with the character of the words, it was in 
London, where he resolved to alter his style, chiefly owing to the 
impression the music by Rameau, Handel and Arne made upon him. 
Of certain arias which were called pathetic, (likely those known under 
the name of solennis), the master is said to have proclaimed: «It is all 
very fine! ma questa non tira sangue.”?—But if we look upon the operas 
of the English composer (Arne), we find that they partly contain 
Scotch or English national melodies, and partly music of his own in 
the Italian style or in imitation of Handel's. It is consequently 





* The favorite songs in the opera, called Artamene, by Sgr. Gluck. J. 
Walsh, London. 


t Suard, in Dictionaire de musique, part of the Encycl. methodiqne, 
article Allemagne. 


@ It does not draw blood, it does not go to heart. 





hardly possible that Gluck should have derived from his music much 
benefit. Besides the new operas he composed after his sojourn in 
London were full of those very passages and difficulties, which 
according to Dlabacz in his article on Gluck (Allg. hist. Kinstler- 
lexikon) he had resolved to abandon. That Rameau and Handel 
should have had some influence upon him is more likely, and this we 
will consider in our next articles. 


—)— 


THE SONG OF CHALK. 


“TH MILLENIUM Will far off be 

Till sin, and grief, and pain are staid ; 
The last subdue, (the way is free), 

The first step then to it is made."—Anon. 


Fytte the First. 
I sing of chalk—start not Geologists, 
My song is aim’d at the Myologists ; 
The first progress with scientific zeal, 
The others talk, write books which much conceal. 
I must be just before I generous am, 
And if too flat I sing, the sharps will damn 
My natural lay, which honestly I give 
To show good folks how they may healthy live. 
I caution you ’gainst thinking that disease 
Is sent by God His vengeance to appease. 
Frail mortality—the mental vision’s dark, 
And man’s become a sort of grasping shark. 
Could the bodies of a thousand years arise, 
(But God forbid that we should hear their cries) 
They'd tell us how that their emaciated frames 
Had early sunk from drugs and wicked games : 
Would they accuse their God for their misdeeds ? 
No thinking man His goodness so misreads. 
As ignorance with selfishness combined 
Makes man a fiend, a hypocrite, unkind, 
Physicians now must work, and think, and act, 
Nor stubborn be against a marvellous fact, 
Which searching can alone prove right or wrong; 
They who search not, condemned are by my song. 
Doctors, alas, in numbers may be found 
Deaf as an adder to a healthy sound, 
While voices thin and sickly they will praise ! 
Pray does this ignorance their calling raise ? 
They know our waste is greater than our repair, 
Tho’ in voices tubes some won’t allow it’s there : 
A stethoscope seems useless in their hands, 
What are asthma, deafness, rheum, gout, swell’d glands, 
With tic and colds! don’t they from one source spring 
What's medicine do for all this suffering, 
And what are all those consultations worth 
If one great cause reveals these ills of earth ? 
Had they well searched the reason of a cold, 
Would they have used their skill a cough to hold ; 
Is coughing a disease, a cold, a sign ? 
If not, should drugs be given, or lozenge fine ? 
The cause of colds, the Doctors have not learned, 
Their famous works have somehow from this turned ; 
They know the air-pipes should be free from dross, 
They think the voice through it sustains a loss, 
But never having found a drug to raise it, 
They shirk the muscle power—they dare not praise it. 
Yet as chest-muscles clear the tubes of chalk, 
Why physic give ? their movements made it walk. 
Still some condemn their exercise as bad, 
While others say ‘‘ French Flowers is daft or mad.” 
G. F. Flowers. 
—l— 

Greenwicu.—Mrs. John Macfarren gave a second concert-lecture at 
the Literary Institution, with the same success which marked her per- 
formance in April last. The didactic portion of the entertainment was 
again from the pen of Mr. G. A. Macfarren, and included somé inter- 
esting anecdotes on the peculiarities of Mozart, Beethoven, Dussek, 
Haydn, Chopin, Liszt, &c., besides some critcal remarks on their 
writings. These were illustrated by a most agreeable and varied 
selection of pianoforte and vocal music. Mrs. John Macfarren, besides 
specimens of these composers, played a graceful and characteristic 
caprice by Brissac, called “« The Music of the Sea.” Madame Gilardoni, 
who was the vocalist, was encored in “ The beating of my own heart,” 
by Mr. Macfarren, and created a most favourable impression in a new 
ballad, “Lucy is not here,” which gives great scope for natural and 
unaffected expression, 
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Crartes Haute, Herr Joacuim, Signor Piatri, M. Santon, Mr. Linpsay SLOPER, 
Mr. Beyenicr, &c., &c., by ALEXANDER Bassano, Size, 13 in. by 8 in. Price 10s, 6d. 

CuapPeLL & Co., New Bond Street. 
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Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s., 244, Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements can be 
received as late as Three o’Clock P.M., on Fridays—but no 
later. Payment on delivery. 

To PUBLISHERS AND Composers—All Music for Review in 'TuE 
MusicaL WorLD must henceforth be forwarded to the Editor, 
care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 
A List of every Piece sent for Review will appear in ‘THE 
Musicat WorLD. 

To Concert Givers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Perform- 
ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in THE MusicaL WorLD. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. Surrtey Brooxs.—Mendelssohn’s Athalie, Crystal Palace Fes- 
tival:—W. H. Withall (North—single letters); W. O. Mitchell 
(South—double letters); W. W. gallery; no reserved gallery; 
second gallery and above, R. Taylor, jun.; orchestra, Davis Sis. 
The arrangements for the week included Musaniello (Monday night 
—extra); Martha (Tuesday); Faust, or as here called, Faust ¢ 
Marguerita (Thursday); Iartha (Friday—extra); and Faust e Var- 
guertta (Saturday). ‘The dramatis persone in M. Gounod’s opera 
were thus distributed :—Marguerita, Madame Miolan-Carvalho (its 
original representative) ; Siebel, Mad, Didiée; Marta, Mdlle, Lustani ; 
Valentine, Signor Graziani; Wagner, Signor Tagliatico; Mephis- 
topheles, M. Faure; and Faust, Signor ‘Tamberlik. The original 
manuscript of a fine specimen of the early dramatic music of 
Italy is preserved in the Imperial Library of Paris. A remark- 
able musician was born at Rome (according to the best authorities), 
towards the close of the Sixteenth Century, and died about 1653. 
Director of the Chorus, Mr. Henry Smart ; Accompanist, Mr, Charles 
Salaman. Refreshments served at ten o’elock in the Lower Saloon. 
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()x® would have thought there were amateurs enough 
and to spare in the musical line. It appears not, how- 
ever, if we may judge by the following letter, addressed to 

us, by a Mr. (or Herr) Kremer :— 
To the Editor of the Musica. Wor.p. 


Sir,—Allow me to inform you that I have discovered a new way of 
teaching the theory and composition of music. I have tried to make of 


the study of music a study quite similar to that of literature; and on 
the same principle as we learn to analyse and compose a phrase in 
speech or in literature, so we ought to learn to analyse and compose a 
phrase in music. It is a general remark thatamong that great number 








not all those who possess musical feelings be very glad to produce on 
the paper, or on an instrument, their own musical inspirations, or other- 
wise to do with music as they do with literature, a science that every- 
body learns? How is it then, that this wonderful art is not so well 
understood? Simply because the manner of teaching it was neither 
simple nor easy enough, By my new method I have not only rendered 
the study of music easier and more attractive, but I have also intro- 
duced a great interest into it, as my pupils begin to compose at once, as 
soon as they know the two principal chords, after two or three lessons, 
Iam happy enough to state that my system has produced very satis- 
factory results, and some remarkable ones have been obtained from 
even very young pupils, The additional is one, of a child, eight years 
of age, after one lesson. I would be much obliged to you if you could 
favour me with a notice in your much esteemed paper about this im- 
portant step in teaching the art of music, and will be most hi py to 
give you a general sketch of my plans any time you may find con- 
venient to allow me an interview.—I am, Sir, respectfully yours, 
JoserH Kremer. 


The above was accompanied by a printed exposition of 
the Kremer theory, in the French language. We subjoin 
it :— 

‘Le got de la musique est tellement répandu, que nous espérons 
étre utile en offrant une nouvelle méthode d’enseignement qui aplanit 
toutes les difficultés dont les précédentes étaient hérissées, et qui pour 
la premitre fois met méme l’enfant de Vintelligence la plus faible en 
état de comprendre ce qu'il joue. En effet, comment jusqu’a ce jour, 
les études musicales ont-elles été dirigées ? Nous avons appris 4 jouer 
plus ou moins bien, les ceuvres des maitres; 1a s’arréte, sauf de rares 
exceptions, tout notre savoir. Nous ne saurions pas écrire une phrase 
musicale sous la dictée, ni noter un air que nous connaitrions méme 
parfaitement, encore moins nos propres pensées musicales, et dans un 
salon, nous serions trés embarrassés, pour accompagner la moindre 
romance; toutes choses, qu’il serait aussi nécessaire qu’agréable de 
pouvoir faire. Dans notre nouveau mode d’enseignement, nous avons 
essayé d’assimiler les études musicales aux études littéraires ; et comme 
on apprend a lire, & écrire, et 4 analyser une phrase littéraire, de méme 
on doit apprendre a écrire ses propres pensées musicales, a y mettre des 
acc ompagnements, 4 analyser les accords et les mélodies, et enfin & 
composer soi-méme une phrase musicale, comme on composerait une 
phrase littéraire. Notre maniére d’enseigner, étant aussi simple que 
possible, nous pourrions aussi bien nous faire comprendre d’un enfant, 
qui ne connaitrait que les premitres notions de la musique, que d’une 
personne expérimentée. Au bout de 2 ou 3 lecons, c’est a dire, aussitot 
que |’éléve aura pris connaissance des principaux accords, il sera en état 
de faire des compositions et se trouvera tout surpris du résultat in- 
attendu qu'il aura obtenu.” 


So, then—as though we were not sufficiently pestered 
with adults, who “compose” without having acquired the 
elementary rules of harmony (to say nothing of counter- 
point)—we are threatened with amateur composers just 
weaned. Let us see what we may expect, should the idea 
of Mr, Kremer be effectively carried out. Here are two 
examples (with which he himself has favoured us) of the 
results of his teaching :— 


Result of a first lesson given to a child eight years of age. 
Melody written over a Bass, 
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Bass written under a melody. 
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Pray, good reader, observe the asterisks (our own). You 
will see that, in the example of “ Melody written over a 
bass” there are two, and, in the example of “ Bass written 
under melody,” other two instances of consecutive octaves in 
the same direction, ‘twixt melody and bass—one of the most 
flagrant and unpardonable violations of musical grammar. 
Observe, also, the melody in the last two bars of the second 
example (beginning from the F, minim), and own that it is 
atrocious. Surely we have a sufficient quantity of bad 
music, without a system being required to promote and 
encourage its increase. 





HAD just left the Vienna University when I* entered a 
merchant's family as tutor. Among the many persons 
who frequently visited the house was Schenk, the well- 
known composer of the Dorfbarbier. My youthful enthu- 
siasm revelled at that period in the abundance of musical 
enjoyments, mostly new to me, such as only a capital can 
offer, and such as Vienna, although with a physiognomy 
somewhat differing from the present, did offer. J. Haydn 
and Mozart still occupied the first place in the performances 
of orchestral works. J.S. Bach’s star was not yet rising, and 
that of Beethoven not yet culminating. Opera was divided 
with Mozart, Méhul, Weigl, &c, by the Italians who worked 
so admirably together under Barbaja ; and oratorio by Haydn 
and Handel, a work by the last being executed every year. 
Full of an irresistible desire to speak about the pleasure I 
had experienced, I thought my first superficial acquaintance 
with Schenk a most lucky one, and my somewhat extrava- 
gant enthusiasm, which could not find words to express its 
admiration, appeared to attract rather than repel him. There 
was one thing, however, which struck me at the very out- 
set; namely, the very unequal amount of esteem entertained 
by him for different musical composers. Generally correct 
and moderate in his judgment of Italians as well as Germans, 
and never, more particularly, pronouncing the names of 
Mozart and Beethoven without respect, the features of this 
otherwise joyous and amiable old man always grew overcast 
immediately the conversation turned upon Haydn. Schenk 
had continually some fault to find, not only with Haydn's 
works, but with his character as well. ‘“ Mozart was a 
thoroughly good fellow,” he said to me one day; “but 
Haydn, false to the backbone.” 





* A correspondent of the Vienna Recensionen, 


t+ I can no longer distinctly recollect whether it was from Schenk’s lips or 
from those of some one else that I heard the following anecdote of Mozart, 
which I never found in any of the biographies of that master. If it be true, 
it only affords another proof how shamefully, sometimes, too, in matters un- 





In consequence of the tender partiality which, from my 
wsthetical education at that time, and my opinions, I felt 
for Haydn, I was not a little hurt at this undisguised enmity 
towards my favourite. Incapable, like most young persons, 
of dissimulation, I showed very plainly what I felt, and 
thus our acquaintance cooled as rapidly as it had sprung 
into existence. But, still full of the overpowering impression 
produced on me by the first performance I had heard of the 
Creation, I was fool enough, on the very first occasion I 
again caught sight of Schenk, to indulge in the most glowing 
encomiums of a work which, in my opinion, far surpassed all 
others. But as, even for this work, Schenk had only cold praise 
and various unfavourable observations to offer in reply, no 
longer capable of mastering my irritation, and forgetful of all 
considerations connected with the place we were in and my 
own position, I blurted out the rude words, “ You entertain, 
forsooth, so stupid a feeling of hate against my poor Haydn.” 
“And you are a ——,” exclaimed the old gentleman, ex- 
ceedingly angry, and returning my rough compliment with 
one still rougher. Thereupon he left me. It may be sup- 
posed that, after this scene, our conversations were for ever 
at anend. He avoided me as I avoided him. 

I consider the main point of this tragico-comic circum- 
stance (the fact, namely, that Schenk had a great spite 
against Haydn) important, and worth publishing, because it 
throws an elucidating light upon the well-known episode in 
Beethoven’s life, which, though variously told, always casts 
a certain amount of shade on Haydn’s character, and is to 
be found in all the biographies of Beethoven. The fact is: 
when the latter, then still a youth, went to Vienna, he 
took lessons in composition from Haydn, who was already 
reposing on his laurels. Beethoven was just returning from 
Haydn's one day, having in his hand a book of exercises 
which he had written, and which Haydn had looked through, 
when he met Schenk, with whom he was acquainted. 
Schenk glanced through the exercises, and, shaking his 
head, directed Beethoven’s attention to some glaring viola- 
tions, not corrected, of the rules of composition. Hereupon 
Beethoven, with that inconsiderate impetuosity peculiar to 
him even as a youth, broke off all at once with his old 
master, and placed himself under Albrechtsberger. 

I think that, after what has been stated at the beginning 
of this article, the circumstance is capable of being naturally 
and simply explained, without any imputation on the 
character of any one of the three persons concerned. That 
the neglect of his pupil on Haydn’s part was not the result 
of vulgar envy and jealousy of a rising genius (examples of 
which are furnished by history in the case of various painters 
and musicians) is proved most strongly by the cheerful ad- 
miration Haydn paid the really dangerous rival of his fame ; 
namely, Mozart, whom he publicly pronounced to be the 





connected with music, the ‘“‘ thoroughly good fellow” was treated, when, as an 
artist and a man, he is, perhaps, open to only one reproach; that in the selec- 
tion of his Zibrettos, as well as of his friends, he was not always particular 
enough. Nothing was more repugnant to Mozart, who yearned so much after 
affection, than ill-natured strife and hate. On the other hand, in his unsus- 
pecting sincerity, he was accustomed, when giving his opinion of people. to say 
frankly what he thought. This was turned to account, whenever they wished 
to spunge upon him, by the dissolute companions in whose society he spent the 
last years of his life. One of the company would broach a theme displeasing 
to Mozart, obstinately and awkwardly maintaining it, until Mozart, growing 
warm, would launch out in strong terms against the theme and its defender. 
Affronted and deeply hurt, the latter would go away. Mozart, taken a-back, 
and regretting his precipitation, would beg those who remained to exert their 
good offices. After a long resistance, the offended individual would give his 
hand. An entertainment was arranged to celebrate the reconciliation, and the 
orgie, of which Mozart had to pay the cost in more than one way, was gene- 
rally held at the “ Fassl,” in Lerchenfeld, a remote suburb of Vienna. 
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greatest of all musical composers, and in reference to whom 
he exclaimed, with almost too much modesty, “ Where 
Mozart is, Haydn must not show himself.” On the other 
hand, there is no doubt that Beethoven even then felt im- 
pelled, breaking through the boundaries of musical propriety 
and tradition, to pursue a path of his own. Blessed with a 
smaller amount of the faculty of divination than Mozart, 
who, on hearing young Beethoven improvise, exclaimed, 
“ Keep that young man in view; he will tell us something 
some day or other,” Haydn may have repeatedly found fault 
with the violations, in the exercises, of the rules, and then, 
as his censure was of no avail, have allowed the presumptuous 
and obstinate fellow, such as he may have thought the young 
man, to follow his own supposed erroneous ways. Even in 
the course pursued by Schenk we need not presume that he 
was actuated by dishonourable perfidy. Influenced by his 
passionate dislike for Haydn, he may really have believed that 
the latter was dishonest and false to Beethoven, directing, 
bond fide, Beethoven’s attention to the fact, and warning 
him to be on his guard. 

The reason of this dislike has never been known, and 
must be a matter of tolerable indifference to any one who is 
aware from what little, nay, petty, motives a feeling of blind 
hatred against the leaders of their art sometimes springs up 
in the breast of second and third-rate artists and authors, and 
with what extreme care, therefore, we ought to accept de- 
preciatory opinions and anecdotes, especially when proceed- 
ing from such persons, and, moreover, as opposed as the fact 
in question to all that was previously known of the characters 
of the individuals attacked.t ‘To take an example ready to 
my hand. How was Giéthe’s character, as a poet and a 
man, caricatured in the distorting glass of some of his col- 
leagues in art and contemporaries? Kotzebue proved he 
was not able to write German; Menzel branded him as a 
man of talent aping genius; Bérne called him a heartless 
egotist ; Heine bantered and parodied him; and yet it is 
not difficult to perceive that with Kotzebue the offended 
vanity of an author—a feeling which may also have had 
something to do with Schenk’s conduct ;—with Menzel, a 
ridiculous feeling of clannishness and patronage for his fellow- 
countryman, the Swabian, Schiller ; and with Burne, politica] 
motives may have had weight; while Heine, with the 
cynical impudence peculiar to him, owned: Envy was the 
cause of his hatred to Githe. Let, therefore, Haydn’s ad- 
mirers, not misled by the above imbroglio, still, as formerly, 
see in his works the reflection of a childlike, innocent dispo- 
sition, which embraced God, nature, and mankind with the 
same naif affection and warmth, and which it was that caused 
his muse to appear so amiably attractive and unique of its 
kind. 

To the Editor of Toe Mustcau Wortp. 

IR,—I fear that Mr. Alfred Mellon, a most admirable 
i) conductor and a good musician, as a speculator in 
musical entertainments is more energetic and enterprising 
than judicious. In his anxiety to please everybody and to 
surpass all previous provisioners of promenade concerts 
(pardon the alliteration), he seems to me to have overshot 
the mark, and not entirely to have pleased anybody. The 
late M. Jullien, than whom I never knew entrepreneur more 








t In the course of my repeated visits to Eisenstadt, I carefully sounded 
those few contemporaries of Haydn still residing there, to see if I could dis- | 


cover any trait of treachery in his disposition. 
emphatically, nay, indignantly, in defence of the never-to-be-forgotten master, 
concerning whom both oral testimony and written testimony agree, at least, in 
this one point: He was the personification of inoffensiveness and kindness 
iwelf, 


But every one stood up, most | 


keenly alive to what would afford universal gratification, in 
considering his public, divided it into two grand classes— 
the lovers of classical and of popular music. How he con- 
trived to conciliate both classes and at the same time to gain 
a great reputation for himself is matter of history. Mr. 
Alfred Mellon, compelled to follow in M. Jullien’s footsteps, 
was desirous, nevertheless, to accomplish something not 
attempted by his predecessor. Why should promenade 
concerts be restricted to the classical and popular in music ? 
Why, indeed ? Mr. Mellon, in his discursive meditations, 
was led to think of enlarging the attractions, diversifying 
the programmes, and appealing to other sections of the com- 
munity ? “ Are there not,” quoth he, “people who would 
be allured by ‘ promenade oratorios ?’ (the idea is original, 
at any rate)—are there not many folk who have but one 
idea, and that connected with the volunteer movement? 
From oratorios and volunteers may be derived two separate 
and novel kinds of entertainments.” Fired with the thought, 
Mr. Mellon put his ideas into practice, and the result is 
before us. The promenade concerts are now systematically 
arranged. The first three days of the week are devoted to 
the commonalty, Thursday is a classical, Friday a sacred, 
and Saturday a Volunteer night. What a “ Volunteer 
night” means, or more properly, what Mr. Mellon means by 
a “ Volunteer night,” may be gleaned from a perusal of the 
Saturday bills. The programme of the six days is ingenious 
at all events, although somewhat confused and unsatisfactory. 
I can fancy Paterfamilias being sorely puzzled in his desire 
to treat his family to the Covent Garden Concerts, having 
to choose between the people’s nights, the classic night, the 
holy night, and the military night. Having gone so far, 
some may think that Mr. Mellon has not gone far enough; 
that having conciliated four several divisions of the musical 
estate, he might have conciliated others; that having six 
nights in the week to deal with, he should have made a fresh 
appeal each night. I cannot, for my own part, see how Mr. 
Mellon could further vary his entertainments, unless, indeed, 
he were to devote one night to nigger music, and another 
to that species of music which may be said to belong to the 
“ Perfect Cure” school. These of course would be rejected 
as making no demands upon the orchestra. 


Error which arises from excess of zeal is always pardon- 
able. It would be cruel to blame Mr. Mellon for having 
striven his very utmost in the public cause. If people find 
fault with his arrangements, and cite the fable of the man, 
his son and his ass, as pertinent to his direction of the 
promenade concerts, all I can say is, that the charge is ill- 
founded, and the quotation uncharitable. Mr. Mellon, I am 
satisfied, has done his best to secure universal approbation, 
and, if he has failed in obtaining it, can console himself with 
having deserved it. Of the virtual success of Mr. Mellon's 
concerts I know nothing, and can say nothing. I went 
once, and was disappointed. It was unfortunately that 
concert in which a blind mandolin player, inhumanly called 
the “ Paganini of his instrument,” shocked sensitive ears by 
an outrageous attempt to strike music from incapable wires 
by means of an impossible chip, and in which three respect- 
able artists—famed indeed in their various capacities—were 
cooly set down to perform the umqhuile convivial, but irre- 
deemably senseless trio of ‘Three blind mice.” Verily, 
there was more blindness than was mentioned in that con- 
cert. 


| I pray you, Mr, Editor, take my remarks for as much as 
| they are worth, and no more. I am urged by nothing but 
a desire to speak the truth boldly, and, as I think I know 
something of the subject on which I write, and always give 
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it my best consideration, I fancy I am entitled to a hearing. 
With regard to the style in which I deliver myself I do my 
best to stand aloof, to be meek and humble in company, 
with such brilliant and profound writers as those on the 
Musical World, and only aim at being plain and honest. 
In fact, I could have no pretensions to copy the polysyllabic 
ratiocination and empyrean imagery of Zamiels Owl, nor 
think of assuming the quaintness and originality of Dishley 
Peters, who is, as Rabelais hath it— 
“A clerk to the very teeth in matter of breviary.” 

Only let me have free windage and alittle space, and you 

will hear frequently and truly from yours truly, 


Riprinaton Pirg. 
a 


SHORT AND BRIDGEMAN. 
To the Editor of the Musica Wor tp. 

IR,—Allow me to express my surprise—nay, astonish- 
ment—that the author of one of the most masterly 
translations in the English language should have been 
ignorant of the existence of so universally accepted a Ger- 
man word as sTILLosiGKEIT. Stillosigheit signifies styless- 
ness (the absence of style); and Wagner's meaning is clear 
from the context—even as translated by Mr. J. V. Bridge- 
man, who rendered that wonderful work, Opera und Drame, 
into English no less quaint, terse, and vigorous than the 
original of Wagner itself. I entirely share the opinions (if 
I do not admire the manner in which they are enforced) of 
Mr. T. Duff Short, who doubtless was instigated to address 
you by notions springing not less directly from a respect 
for Mr. Bridgeman’s inimitable talent as a doer into English, 
than those which have wrenched this candid (and humble) 
expression of opinion from, Sir, yours, with the utmost con- 

sideration, Ratpu Toornu. 

Mitcham, Surrey, Aug. 18. 

P.S.—I wish Mr. Bridgeman would translate for the 
Musican Wor.tp the Kunstwerk der Zukinft, and other 
pieces (unrivalled in their way) of the much abused Richard 
Wagner, whose most distinguished disciple—M. Charles 
Gounod—has recently (thanks to his Faust, though by no 
means his best composition) brought musical Europe to his 
feet. Will you allow me to add here that I do not object to, 
but rather read with satisfaction, the letters of Mr. Dishley 
Peters, apropos of Faust, Philémon et Baucis, &c., for 
although they are impregnated with a certain tone of irony 
(not to say banter) they are calculated in the end to elicit 
truth. Mr. Peters evidently knows Gounod well enough to 
pick out some of his good points as to set off against those 
which, in Peters’ estimation (he hardly makes that clear, by 
the way), are, in a more or less degree, weaknesses. R. T. 


—o——— 
TO ZAMIELS OWL, ESQ. 

My DEAR OwL,—To pass (en passant) from “ pastoral pedal,” in 
the second act of La Reine de Saba there is a grand ballet diver- 
tissement, by which, among other shows, King Solomon entertains 
his queenly visitor—with whom, moreover (as you are doubtless 
aware), he falls in love simultaneously with Adoniram, who (as 
you are doubtless aware) plays the part of an unsuccessful Ben- 
venuto Cellini, on a big scale. Among the dances there is a very 
pretty moderato, in Chnajor, inthe midst whereof we stumble over 
the subjoined :— 


( 































This is the more curious, inasmuch as while the melody never 
budges from the key of G major, the accompaniment hobbles 
through a strange variety of harmonies—quite a different thing 
from ‘‘ pastoral pedal” (as you will probably own). Neverthe- 
less, my good Owl, I am always yours to command, 
DIsHLEY PETERS. 
Tadcaster, Service Tree and Sable, Aug. 18. 


P.S.—I shall have a good deal to say hereafter about the 
Wagnerisms, Meyerbeerisms, Auberisms, Adolphe-Adamisms and 
Gounodisms of La Reine de Saba, in many respects (as you will 
probably allow, when I have furnished you with a proportionate 
number of examples), the most remarkable work of the praise- 
bespattered composer of Faust. . 


—~o——— 
THE LATE MR. FREDERICK BEALE. 


To the Edior of the Musica Wortp. 


Sir,—While I thank Mr. Gruneisen for his compliments paid to 
me as a poet, I must refute the accusation of being a bad historian, 
because I think that in this case I have been a better historian than 
a poet. Although Mr. Gruneisen states that I am “singularly 
incorrect,” and pretends to point out among my ‘manifold errors” 
some leading ones, he has not succeeded in discovering a single one. 
My statement therefore must remain as I originally wrote it. 

Mr. Gruneisen says: ‘‘ In the first place, the original intention 
of Persiani and Galletti was to have only founded an Opera Buffa 
at St. James’s Theatre, but I laid down the new and comprehensive 
scheme for Grand Opera at Covent Garden Theatre, the composers 
to be of all nations.” In what consists the error of my not 
speaking of any previous intentions of Persiani, which were not 
realized? Who knows how many projects filled the brain of 
Persiani before he took Covent Garden? My story begins from the 
day on which he took the theatre, and not from the time that his 
undertaking first flashed across his mind, which time, however, I 
may infer was the moment when he knew that his wife was not re- 
engaged at Her Majesty's Theatre. In the vast store of clever 
inferences there may be some more acute, but none more certain. 
Mr. Gruneisen observes: ‘Secondly, every arrangement that had 
been made prior to the engagement of Mr. Beale as manager, 
including the appointment of Signor Albano as architect, although 
Mr. Beale was afterwards anxious that our Owen Jones should be 
named.” I must confess that the above paragraph is inexplicable 
to me, and I believe to anyone else. Have I not stated that M 
Albano was chosen as architect, at the recommendation of Signor 
Costa? was there a necessity for me to name those that had not 
been chosen? Mr. Gruneisen remarks: ‘ Thirdly, the nomination 
of an English Manager was entirely of my suggestion, it had 
nothing at all to do with a question of credit, and the very fact of 
the late Mr. Beale’s acceptance of the post without pecuniary 
liability is a proof of what I assert.” 1 never said Persiani had 
no adviser in this matter, nor do I doubt now that Mr. Gruneisen 
did counsel Mr. Persiani to place an English director at the head 
of his undertaking; and who knows how many others may have 
given a similar advice. But the most urgent adviser, the most 
eloquent and persuasive of all, was Necessity. Persiani candidly 
confessed this himself to me. Mr. Gruneisen continues to accuse 
me of further errors in my statement: ‘‘ Moreover, Signor Maggioni 
was, of course, in entire ignorance of the negociations with Mr. 
Mitchell on the same basis of non-liability, and on his refusal to 
become the manager before I applied to Beale, with whom I had 
not the slightest difficulty in obtaining his assent to be a director.” 
It is really extraordinary that a man of Mr. Gruneisen’s experience 
should impute to me ignorance, because I did not think it necessa: 
to state these things. I knew perfectly well that Mr. Mitchell had 
been applied to. Mr. Gruneisen continues: ‘* Mr. Beale’s endorse- 
ment of the Holland contract was quite opposed to my advice.” 
By this declaration I am induced to believe that Mr. Gruneisen 
knew that Mr. Beale became liable for Mr. Holland’s contract 
before the house was constructed. How then does Mr. Gruneisen, 
in his letter of the 25th July last, venture to state ‘that Beale had 
no monetary interest in the speculation, that he became liable after 
the break-down of Persiani and Galletti?” What reason would he 
have had to become liable after the break-down of Persiani and 
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Galletti? This is the strongest argument in my defence of Mr, 
Beale, who, having become responsible, not after, but previous to, 
the break-down of Persiani and Galletti, he took the theatre, on 
the condition I stated in my letter of the 8th instant, with the view 
to redeem himself in the best possible manner. ‘The transactions 
then between Mr. Beale and Mr. Delafield have been so honorable, 
liberal, and praiseworthy, they need be no further commented upon, 
and I am ready to develop them before the public, if any one 
has anything to say to the contrary, without having to invoke any 
other assistance but that of my knowledge and memory. In comment- 
ing on the actions of one no more, we should display greater care and 
anxiety to state the truth than if that person had been living. I 
knew Mr. Beale in fortunate days, and never paid to him servile 
flattery ; I knew him in less prosperous hours, and never have I 
been guilty of misrepresentation. After his demise, in consequence 
of a letter of Mr. Gruneisen, printed in the Musical World, 1 wrote 
what I thought the duty of a surviving friend. 

In regard to the last paragraph of Mr. Gruneisen’s letter, where 
again he accuses me of ignorance, I must repeat that I was not 
ignorant that the writer of the J/lustrated London News was Mr. 
Gruneisen. On the contrary, I mentioned especially that paper, 
because I knew that Mr. Gruneisen wrote in it. I did not mention 
the Morning Chronicle, to which I also knew that Mr. Gruneisen 
was a contributor, because that paper is no longer in existence ; 
and lastly, when I said that I did not see Mr. Gruneisen in Beale’s 
house until about a month after the contract was signed, I meant to 
say that it was very strange that as he had so much to do in Mr. 
Beale’s transactions I should only have met him at that time. 
I said the facts as they were, not as they ought to have been. 

For what reason, then, is Mr. Gruneisen so clamorous in a case 
of now comparative little importance? He wishes to draw upon 
himself the honor of having been the first promoter of such an 
interesting speculation, of having first persuaded Persiani, and co- 
operated with him to carry out this great enterprise. If I had 
been in Mr. Gruneisen’s position I would instead have tried to 
avoid speaking on a subject the result of which has been so fatal to 
all concerned in it. 


‘In omnibus rebus respice finem.” 


If Mr. Gruneisen has forgotten the result of that speculation, I beg 
to remind him of it. It was almost the destruction of its first 
framer, who lost in four months a vast amount of what his wife, 
Madame Persiani, had gained in so many years by the exercise of 
her rare vocal talents; it caused an infinity of trouble and misery 
to Mr. Beale, and to his friend the writer; it accelerated the bank- 
ruptey of Mr. Delafield; finally, it brought the ruin of Mr, Lum- 
ley, whose management at Her Majesty’s Theatre was so prosperous. 
For all these melancholy results Mr. Gruneisen now asks for a 
medal of honor to Persiani and Galletti, and a monument pyrami- 
dum altius for himself. Mr. Persiani, however, had an object— 
that of wishing Madame Persiani to sing again in London, although 
he paid dearly far such a gratification. But what interest had all 
his advisers in this speculation? Perhaps that of conversing a 
moment with the Fauns and Nymphs of the stage. Has not the 
hand of Providence been visible in the great conflagration of this 
establishment in the winter of 1856, when it permitted that such 
a trophy of painful memories should be burnt to its foundations, 
affording at the same time sufficient means and firmness to the 
present proprietor to erect another edifice, rising like a Phoenix 
from its ashes, more glorious and free from every stain! All these 
reflections never came to dim the mental sight of Mr. Gruneisen. 
The history of the Royal Italian Opera must begin from the day 
of the present direction. ‘The events of the previous three years 
ought, for the present, to be touched on slightly, to fill up the 
annals of time, and to show how short is the sight of man, and how 
weak are the edifices of those who undertake to build upon unsound 
foundations.—I remain, Sir, yours respectfully, 
MANFREDO MaGGIonl. 
1 Princess Terrace, Regent's Park, N.W. 
August 22nd, 1853. 


—o—— 


Municu.—The project of erecting ta new theatre by a company of 
shareholders has come to nothing. The money already paid up has 
been returned, and the affairs of the company wound up. 





AN ORGANIST’S COMPLAINT. 
To the Editor. 


Sm,—The organist of Isleworth parish church having retired about 
Christmas last, the vicar and churchwardens proceeded immediately to 
elect Dr. Sellé, of Richmond, but he having already an appointment 
elsewhere, Dr. Sellé procured the services of a German, who was a 
teacher of music for three months at a boy’s school in Richmond, to 
officiate as deputy-organist. The organ being now found much in want 
of repairs, &c., alterations and additions were made by Mr. Walker, of 
London, under the superintendence of Dr. Sellé, and was duly opened on 
Sunday last, at morning and evening service. The latter, at which I 
was present, did not tend in any way to show the quality or capabilities 
of the instrument, for no one present would imagine it was an organ 
with three rows of keys, by the performance of the organist; for in- 
stance, in the chanting of the Psalms, there was not the slightest change 
of stops, which was very monotonous. After Service the German played 
‘ Hallelujah” (Messiah), and “Sound the loud timbrel;” both these 
were very unsatisfactorily played, with no regard to the time. After 
which, Dr. Sallé played, but, although he may be a good pianoforte 
performer, he is altogether out of his element as an organist; in fact, I 
am surprised that he should pretend to superintend alterations of an 
organ, much more to open one. I think it right to state that both Dr. 
Sellé and his German deputy are total strangers to me. My object in 
this letter is merely to state the facts; to show how unjust it is, not 
only of Dr, Sellé, as a musician, but to the vicar—as a minister of the 
Chureh of England—was indeed doubly wrong to sanction and allow 
such proceedings in the church of which he isin charge. I am, Mr. 
Editor, yours faithfully, JUSTICE, 

P.S.—I enclose my card and address. 


0: 


MR. ALFRED MELLON’S CONCERTS. 


The Creation—or rather the first and second parts—on Friday night 
week was very successful, the theatre being crowded. ‘The chorus 
was efficient, making with the band about 300 performers. The 
soloists were Mdlle. Florence Lancia, Mr. Swift, and Mr. Weiss. The 
pieces most applauded were: “ With verdure clad,” by Mdlle. Lancia ; 
“Tn native worth,” by Mr. Swift; ‘ Rolling in foaming billows,” by 
Mr. Weiss ; the trio, “ Most beautiful appear ;” and the choruses, “ The 
heavens are telling,” and ** Achieved is the glorious work.” The per- 
formance was on the whole excellent, and the audience enthusiastic, 

The first “ Volunteer Night” was given on Saturday. Why 
“ Volunteer Night” we are at a loss to guess, seeing that no Volunteer 
band attended and that no piece, with one exception, had reference to 
green or grey-coated corps. Perhaps Mr. Mellon “volunteered” a 
joke. The one piece for the occasion was a new volunteer song, called 
“ The banner of St. George, or defence not defiance,” poetry by Mr. 
John Brougham, musie by Mr. Balfe, sung by Mr. Swift, and received 
with every demonstration of approval. As far as a volunteer song may 
be praised we praise this, which is national to the back bone. Mr. 
Swift was deservedly applauded for his vigorous singing. Other 
features in the programme were the March from Ténnhauser ; the slow 
movement (not “ Pilgrim’s March’’) from Mendelssohn’s Italian Sym- 
phony; and Meyerbeer’s Exhibition Overture. As usual, Mdlle. 
Carlotta Patti was the vocal attraction; she, however sang nothing 
new. Malle. Florence Lancia sang “ Tacea la Notte” (7rovatore) and 
‘Lo! here the gentle lark”’ (Mr. Pratten flute obbligato); and with 
Mr. Swift the duet, “ Da quel di,” from Linda—all with applause. 

Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday were miscellaneous nights ; and 
Thursday was set aside for Mendelssohn. For an account of the last 
we refer our readers to another column. Last night selections from 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater wera given, the principal singers being Mdlle. 
Carlotta Patti, Miss Emily Spiller, Mdlle. Georgi, Mr. Swift and Mr. 
Weiss. 


—o0—— 


Fiorence.—M. Gounod’s Faust is to be produced in the autumn at 
the Pergola. Signora Boschetti is to sing the part of Margarethe. The 
opera is accepted, moreover, at Parma, Genoa, and Turin.—The Duke 
of San Clemente has again offered a prize for a religious composition. 
The music is to be written to an “ Easter Hymn” from the pen of 
Vincenzo Maini. The Duke has forwarded a circular to all professors 
and composers apprizing them of his intention. The work is to be a 
four-part one, and the instrumentation that of Mozart's Masses for a 
sinall orchestra. The prize, of 8,000 francs, will be adjudicated in 
accordance with the decision of the Royal Institute of this city, and 
the Hymn, which gains the prize, performed under the direction of 
Sig. Geremia Sbolei. Competitors must send in their productions— 
each with a motto—before the 3lst December, 1863, 
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PARIS. 


(From an occasional Correspondent.) 
Aveusr 20. 

On the Boulevards to-day I crossed Therese Titiens, or Tietjens. 
I also crossed H. Jarrett, stage manager of Her Majesty's Theatre, and 
H. Mapleson, impresario of Her Majesty’s Theatre. I also crossed 
“Dilettante Curtain-Lifter.” I then crossed the way, as I did not 
wish a verse to be made at my expense. Paris, or rather musical Paris, 
or rather operatic Paris, or rather French operatic Paris, are, or rather 
is, all anxiety for the promised performances of the Huguenots, in which 
Mdlle. Titiens, as Valentine, is first to brave the ordeal of that public 
which behaved so politely to Raoul in the same opera, under the 
features so regular and intelligent of Signor Mario, in November last. 
I myself am disposed to think, that should the arrogant bottes-vernies- 
gants-jaunes show the same questionable countenance to your buxom 
Théreése as to your clarinet-voiced Mario, she will confront them much 
in the same way as Sofie Cruvelli, the fearless and the peerless, 
confronted the Genoese who objected to her singing, because she was 
an. Austrian (which she was not, having been born near Ham, in 
Westphalia). I repeat that she will confront them as the Genoese 
were confronted by Sofie Cruvelli—who conbacked the Genoese. 

M. Urbain de Villiers has addressed a fourth letter to the Editor of 
the France Musicale, who has inserted the fourth letter of M. Urbain de 
Villiers, without comment—having already commented, before they 
were published, on the first three, only one of which was published. 
M. Sextius Durand, in a review printed by the same journal, alludes to 
a Valse de Salon, by M. Schitfmacher: and it is positively asserted that, 
more than probably, Meyerbeer will come to Paris, for the representa- 
tions of the Titiens, or 'Tietjens—which some deny, though I am per- 
suaded that, should the illustrious composer be persuaded to come, 
nothing will induce him to stay behind on so auspicious an occasion. 

At the Opéra Comique they are about to revive Grisar’s Amours du 
Diable, the part of Goth being cast to Tual, that of Belzébuth to Troy, 
and that of Paternick to Potet. Grisar is said—I know not with what 
truth—to have made some changes in, and added some morceauzx to, the 
primitive partition. 

Among the actualities I may mention ‘that cantates in honor of the 
Emperor were sung at all the theatres on the 15th, that at the Opéra 
having dropt from the nibs of L. Gastinel. Spontini’s Vestale and the 
ballet of Diavolina have defrayed the repertory of the week at this esta- 
blishment, which will shortly be pulled down. 

M. Bagier has engaged Don Giovanni-Mario-Alary, as chorus master 
at the Italian Opera—I presume because he is deaf, which he was not 
when he sat upon the same post, years since, under Dormoy and Vatel, 
to which he was appointed in the piace of Signor Taddolini, the hus- 
band of his wife and friend of Rossini. M. Bagier loses that dry stick, 
Zucchini, in whose stead, however, he has picked up that dryer stick, 
Rovere, and that dryest of sticks, Scalese. ortunate if they break not 
in his hands. His new barytone is not Ricciardi, but Guicciardi, of 
whom knowing nothing I can tell you less. 

The July receipts of the theatres were less by 167,317 francs 57 cents 
than in the preceding month. 

Meyerbeer is at IXms, where he proposes to pass the month current. 
Madame Cabel and Madame Escudier Kastner, pianist to the Emperor 
of Austria, have been singing and playing with great success at Spa, in 
Belgium, from which pretty spot (which Meyerbeer has not visited this 
year) Madame Escudier went to Hombourg, where her playing was 
equally admired. It is not known yet who will take the place of 
Georges Hain] as orchestral conductor at the Lyons Opera. There has 
been question of Joseph Luigini, the Lyonese fanfarist, and of Prevost 
(not the Abbé) from New Orleans, author of Cosimo. 

Le privilége du grand théatre San-Carlo, de Naples, va étre inces- 
samment mis en adjudication publique. La commission aura une 
durée de trois années, et sera exploitée d‘partir du Ler Octobre prochain. 
Le théatre devra étre ouvert chaque année pendant six mois; une sub- 
vention annulle est accordée par l’Etat: le chiffre en est fixée a 90,000 
ducats. Cette somme représente, suivant le change a déterminer 
ultérieurement, de 380 4 400,000 franes. 

The organ at the Cathedral of Sainte-Gudule, at Brussels, is out of 
order; M. Fétis? father owns as much in a communication to the 
Indépendence Belge. 

M. Urbain de Villiers has addressed a fifth letter to the editor 
of the France Musicale, which has not been inserted, either with or 
without comment, and will probably not be inserted. 

Durition D’ENee.ure. 


——-—— 


Hambuncu.—The company of the Berlin I'riedrich-Wilhelmstadt- 
Theatre have given a highly successiul series of 20 performances at the 
Thalia ‘Theatre. The receipts amounted to the large sum of 20,000 
marks, 








NONSENSICAL RHYMES FOR NONSENSICAL TIMES. 


To the Editor of the Mustcan Worvp. 

Sir,—As your Poet Laureate, D. C., seems to have gone”on a 
holiday, in order that the poetic element may not entirely be 
absent from the pages of the Musical World, 1 lay the following 
stanzas at your august feet :— 

( Mild. 
There was an old star, call’d Celeste, 
Who twinkles now in the North West, 
Where, at old Sadler’s Wells, 
Her melodrame tells, 
And the public applauds this Celeste. 


( Milder.) 
There was an old Madame Celeste, 
Who now is engaged in the West, 
At the Westminster Theatre, 
And there, a first-rater, 
Appears this old Madame Celeste. 


Given to compose a third rhyme, which may justly bear the 
appellation of mildest. 


[ We defy any poet in the universe to do it.—Eb. ] 
Qa 


Gounop’s Fausr.—This popular work is announced to be produced 
at the Pergolese theatre, Florence, in the autumn, and at Turin and 
Genoa during the Carnivals. 


Deatu From SunstrokeE.-—The wife of Max Maretzek, the Italian 
opera manager, called at a house in Unity Street yesterday, and begged 
for a glass of water. Before she could drink it she fell dead. Maretzek 
was sent for as soon as the people found out who the deceased was. 
The cause was sunstroke.—New York Paper. 


—_——_——— 
FOUND IN OUR LETTER-BOX. 


Her Magesry’s Tueatrre.—The new series of “ Farewell Nights” 
seems to prosper. During the week we have had a repetition of 
Mozart’s Figaro (to a very crowded house), two performances of M. 
Gounod’s Faust and Verdi’s 71 Ballo in Maschera. The arrangements 
for the present week include Faust (to-night and Saturday), Don 
Giovanni (to-morrow), and Oberon (Thursday). Don Giovanni (for the 
first time this season at Her Majesty’s Theatre) will present the 
attraction of a new Zerlina in Mdlle. Volpini, and a new Leporello in 
Signor Marchesi. 

Mapame Risrort.—Although Madame Ristori prodaces some of her 
finest effects in the tragedy ot Norma, it is doubtful whether the piece 
will ever greatly please the English public. The demeanour of the 
Italian actress as the inspired priestess is grand, her struggles of rage 
and tenderness are terrible, her figure at the altar would form the 
subject of a picture, but still we have been so accustomed to the story 
of Norma as told in two short acts by Felice Romani, with all the 
striking situations brought closely together, and heightened by Bellini’s 
music, that a long five act tragedy, written in French by M. A. Soumet, 
and translated into Italian by Signor I’. dell’ Ongaro, cannot appear 
otherwise than tedious. The extremes of conciseness and prolixity 
come into sharp contrast in the mind of every hearer, and one cannot 
help thinking that, although the libretto of the opera, without music, 
would have been too meagre for a tragic actress, a happy medium 
might have been hit on between the quickness of Romani and the 
elaboration of Soumet. 

Drury Lane Tuearre.—Last night a very large number of ladies 
and gentlemen belonging to the theatrical profession played in select 
portions of a very large number of Shakspeare’s plays, “in aid of the 
funds for erecting a national monument to Shakspeare.” Apart from 
the importance of the object to which the profits derived from this 
performance are to be applied, the most interesting circumstance con- 
nected with the entertainment was the reappearance of Miss Helen 
Faucit, so long known as one of the most accomplished interpreters of 
our great national drama. She played Rosalind in As You Like it with 
all her wonted freshness, and of late too rarely seen, was welcomed 
with well-merited applause. The performance. it should be observed, 
was wholly unconnected with the “ National Shaksperian Committee,” 
or the “Shakspeare Tercentenary Monument Committee,” the two 
bodies which are already organized for the erection of a monument 
to England’s chief poet, and which, if reports be true, are likely to 
coalesce at no very distant period ; but, in the absence of all informa- 
tion we must assume that it was arranged by some disinterested 
personages, who wished by their efforts to assist a worthy cause without 
publishing their names. 
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BarceLona.—Bottesini is engaged as conductor at the Lyceum 
Theatre. M. Bagier, of Paris, wished to engage him in the same 
capacity, but arrived too late. 


Merzmncen.—Herr Carl, a teacher at the Real-Schule here, has 
invented, and taken out a patent for, an instrument by which, he 
asserts, he can write down any piece of music, while the latter is being 
played on the piano. 


Lizer.—As an acknowledgment of the great service rendered by M. 
Etienne Soubre in getting up the grand Musical Festival recently given 
here, the municipal authorities have presented that gentlemen with two 
candelabra and aclock. On the base of the latter is the inscription : 
“The Town of Liége to the Director of the Royal Conservatory, July 
7th, 1863.” 


Brestav.—This city, as well, indeed, as all Germany, has just 
experienced a great loss in the death of Herr Adolph Friedrich Hesse, 
who expired on the 5th inst., after a long illness. Herr Hesse was 
indisputably one of the best performers on the organ, and one of the 
most eminent composers for that instrument, of the present time. He 
was born on the 30th August, 1809, and was therefore nearly 55 years 
of age. 


Brussetis.—M. Joseph Dupont, brother of the pianoforte composer 
of the same name, has gained the prize offered for the best cantata. 
His work will be publicly performed in September. MM. Huberti and 
Ghelmbre were honorably mentioned.—Herren Funk. Leinhos Grife 
and Weinkauff—all four performers on the cornet, and members of the 
orchestra of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg—are giving concerts here. 
They have already played before the King, who expressed himself 
highly delighted. Their execution is distinguished for its great pre- 
cision. Any one listening to, without looking at them, would fancy 
he heard only one instrument, so perfect is the ensemble. 


Wiespapen.—A grand musical festival was given in celebration of 
the Duke’s birthday. Among the artists engaged were M. Vieuxtemps, 
Herren Jaell, Th. Wachtell, Oberthiir (the last gentleman from 
London) and Mad. Dustmann-Mayer, from Vienna. All the places 
were taken in advance, and more than three hundred persons unable to 
obtain admission. From sixty to seventy francs were offered for a 
single ticket. The programme consisted of a Concerto by M. Vieux- 
temps; a duet concertante by M. Vieuxtemps and Herr Jaell; and 
Schumann’s concerto in A minor, besides other pieces. A few 
days afterwards, Herr Wieuiawski gave a concert. Among the visitors 
now stopping here is Mad. Tedesco. 


Rome.—A grand sensation has been excited by a completely unex- 
pected visit which the Pope has paid Dr. Franz Liszt. The latter, 
after having been ill for some time, left the city about the middle of 
last month. He took up his abode in some rooms of the Dominican 
Monastery, now deserted, attached to the church of the Madonna del 
Rosario, on the Monte Mario, whence there is a magnificent view of 
Rome. He lived like a hermit, busying himself solely with his art. 
Some prelates informed the Pope of the fact, and, on the 18th ult., his 
Holiness, accompanied only by Monsignor De Merode, a cameriere 
segreto, and a few Guardie nobile, proceeded to the Madonna del 
Rosario. He first went through his prayers, and then presented himself 
to the famous anchorite. Dr. List played two sacred compositions, one 
on the harmonium and the other on the piano. When he had 
concluded, the Pope thanked him in the most gracious manner, and 
added : “ It is a great thing to possess, as you do, the gift of being able 
to give utterance to the strains of higher spheres than our own, but the 
most beautiful harmonies are only to be heard above.” The Pope 
examined, with great interest, various objects in the room; conversed, 
for some time, with the artist, whom he then left, after bestowing on 
him his apostolic benediction. 


—) — 


Garraway’s Corree Hovse.—Most persons believe that the best 
time to ask a favor of a millionaire is at his dessert, when the generous 
food and the good wine have made him, perhaps, a little somnolent, by 
opening all the flood gates of his benevolence readily accessible to 
every kindly emotion. Some wine merchant of the olden times, 
considering this well-ascertained fact, and having rich cargoes to 
dispose of, thought within himself, ‘Why should a sale be such a 
dry affair? A pleasant bowl of punch, a glass of old wine, or even 
coffee and muffins, would make my auction far more popular. A sale 
by inch of candle—good, for it gives time, but not too much time, for 
the buyers to deliberate; but why not a sale with friendly nods of 
recognition, whispered health-drinking, and queries as to children and 
womankind?” ‘The thought was a happy one, and it soon became a 
fact at Garraway’s. Sales of wood—especially of hard wood, such as 
mahogany, Spanish and Honduras—were, at the period I refer to, the 
staple there; and it was really a cheerful sight, entering the coftee- 





room from the fog and cold of a November afternoon, to find all so 
genial; a capital sea-coal fire, red and blazing (in really cold weather 
there is nothing pleasanter to the outward man than a bright conglo- 
merate of gasy coals); a curious arrangement of dwarf spits, or rather 
polyform forks, all armed with muffins, twirling round and round most 
temptingly, and implying, with dumb eloquence, “Come, eat us ;” 
guests imbibing wine, sipping coffee, or munching toast, and casting at 
intervals a satisfied look over the catalogues of the sales just due. The 
warmth and the good cheer have smoothed the wrinkle from every 
man’s face. These intending buyersare no longer in a hard-bargaining 
mood. Oh, no! If the mahogany suits them, why should they 
fidget so much as to price? The punch is undeniably excellent, and 
they cannot fail to realize a large profit on their ventures. The 
reasoning may be inconsequential, but after charity dinners, if the 
subscribers always narrowly balanced their means and responsibilities, 
the sovereigns in the plates would be much fewer. A dealer with 
warm feet and unrepining stomach is sure to bid more freely than a 
frost-nipped chapman, worrying himself about the fate of his dinner 
at Kentish Town.—London Scenes and London People. 


Adbertisements, 


ROBERT COCKS & CO.’S 
NEW MUSIC. 














“rR. BRINLEY RICHARD’'S NEW NATIONAL 
_ SONG, GOD BLESS THE PRINCE of WALES, has really become a 
National Song to all intents and purposes. It has gained a degree of popularity 
similar to that of God Save the Queen:’ a popularity, too, which promises a similar 
permanence.”—Jilustrated London News, August 8. 
Price of the Song, with chorus ad lib., as sung by Mr. Sims Reeves, 3s.; as a 
Four-part Song, 2d.; Military Band, 4s. ; ditto, Orchestra, 4s. 


ARCH of the SCHOOLS to the PIECE HALL, 
HALIFAX. the various schools, headed by their bands, universally 
playing ‘ God Bless the Prince of Wales."—Morning Post, August 5. Royal Entry 
into the Piece Hall, Halifax. ‘The National Anthem was sung with excellent effect, 
followed by the other accepted national anthem, ‘God Bless the Prince of Wales."' 
—Daily News, August 5. 


OBERT COCKS AND CO.’S PIANOFORTES in 

walnut and rosewood, 6j-octave, 254., 35/., and 424, N.B. An additional large 

and —— show room, adjoining the premises on the ground fluor has just been 
opened, 


- ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington Street, W. All Music 
ers. 





MR. AUGUSTUS GREVILLE'S NEW BALLADS. 


H! COME TO GLENGARIFF and WHEN FIRST 
THEY MET. Price 2s. 6d. each. As sung by all the leading vocalists. 
Words and Music commend these ballads as two of the most elegant and refined com- 
positions of the day. 
JEWELL & Co. 104 Great Russell Street, British Museum. 





Just Published, price 3s., 
THE WRECK OF THE HOMEWARD BOUND 
SONG. 
The Poetry by Jessica RANKEN. 
Composed and Sung with distinguished success by 
WwW. H. WEISS, 
London: Deunxcaw Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 





HARMONIUM PRELUDIO TO MEYERBEER'S CANTIQUE, 


“ASPIRATION,” 


Composed expressly for Herr ENGEL, 
Is published this day (Price 6d), by 
Duncan Davipsow & Co., 244 Regent Street. 


ARIE D’ANNETTA’S NEW DANCE MUSIC 
Characteristically Illustrated. s. d, 

“« The Lily of the Thames Quadrille,” with cornet accompaniment 40 
‘* What Next Quadrilles " (Robin's Last), with cornet accompaniment « 4 0 
‘The Spirit Rapping Polka,” dedicated to all spirit-rappers’ mediums ove : : 
40 





‘The Llewellyn Waltz,” acdicated to Mr. Backwell, B.M. 3rd R.W.M. 
“* Beautiful Spirit Walts,” dedicated to Mons, Louis Jullien ove “ 


_ London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
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HERR SCHACHNER’S ORATORIO, 


‘Fornel’'s Return from Pabplon,’ 


BOOSEY AND SONS 


Have much pleasure in announcing that they have purchased the 
Copyright of Herr ScuAcuner’s Grand Oratorio, 


‘Tsrael’s Return from Babylon,’ 


which was performed with such eminent success a short time since at 
Exeter Hall, with the aid of Mademoiselle Trrrens and Mr. Sims Reeves. 
It is about to be reproduced at the Worcester Festival on a scale of very 
great magnificence, and the Publishers are glad to announce that the 
complete work will be ready for sale in time for this important per- 
formance. 

The Pianoforte Score will be published in a handsome volume, complete, 


PRICE ONE GUINEA, 


several hundred copies having already been subscribed for. 

The separate Vocal Pieces will also be published at the usual prices. 

With the view of assisting the numherous Choral Societies in the 
production of a work that cannot fail to attain a high and permanent 
position in the grandest School of Sacred Music, the Publishers have 
determined to publish the Orchestral Score, and the separate Orches- 
tral and Vocal Parts, at the lowest possible price. These will shortly 
be ready for delivery, and orders may at once be forwarded to the 
publishers for copies. 


THE BOOK OF WORDS 
(Also the property of Boosey & Sons) may be had on moderate terms 
for public performances. 


28 Houties Srreet, 
20th June, 1863. 





TO CONDUCTORS OF BRASS BANDS. 


THE CHEAPEST MUSIC EVER PUBLISHED. 


BOOSEY’S BRASS BAND BOOKS, in Nine Volumes, cloth backs, price 
7s. 6d., complete, contain two Grand Operatic Selections (Norma and 
Sonnambula), two Large Selections of English and Irish Airs, two Selections 
of Christy and Popular Songs, the Overture to the “ Crown Diamonds,” two 
Sets of Valses, Set of Quadrilles, and Polka, arranged for the nine most 
useful instruments, the Music for each being in a large Volume by itself. 


Extra Parts may be had. 
No Reduction to the Profession. 


BOOSEY AND SONS, HOLLES STREET, 





ECOLE CLASSIQUE DU CHANT. 


COLLECTION OF VOCAL MUSIC 


From the Chefs-d’euvre of the great Italian, German and French Classical 
Composers; with the traditional style, accentuation, phrasing, &c., of 
each Morceaux, with French words by Sylvain St. Etienne, Quinault, be. 


BY 


MADAME VIARDOT-GARCIA. 
To be obtained of Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 








J. B. Lulli 
Handel . 
Handel . 
Pergolese. 


No. 1. Air de Mepusa (Contralto) . 
2. Air de Lucirer (Bass) 
. Duo des SireNes (2 Soprani) 
. Sicitiewne (Tenor) . . 
Air d'Orpuee (Contralto) .  . 
. Airde Cost FAN TUTTE (Tenor) . 
« ADELAIDE (Tenor) ° 
. Romance du SAuLe (Mezzo- Soprano) 
Air du Freyscuvutz (Soprano) 
+ Couplets de Suzannag (Soprano) . 
. Cantata de la Penrecore (Soprano or Tenor) 
3. PLaIsIR D'AMOUR (Mezzo-Soprano) e 
Trio de Don Juan (Tenor and 2 Soprani) 
. Air de la FLute ENcHANTEE (Bass) . 
. Air de Dipon (Soprano) . e 
Air d’orre a Cotone (Bass or Barytone) ° 
. Air de Mepes (Soprano) . . 
Air de Stratonice (Tenor) . e 
Duo du Frerscuutz (Soprano or Mezzo) 
- Fragment du XXI'Psaume (Contralto) . 
Verset du Te Deum {sonra or areas 


Sacchini . 
Cherubini. 


Marcello . 
Handel 
. Air de JuLes Cesar (Soprano) e 
Air D'IpHicentg EN AULIDE (Soprano) . 
. Duo des Noces DE Figaro (2 Soprani) . 
. La Violette (Tenor) e e 
. Air de ROMEO ET JULIETTE (Soprano) ° 
. Air D’AriopAnT (Mezzo-Soprano) . e 
Air p'OBERoN (Mezzo-Soprano) . . 
. Air p’Ecutse (Tenor) . e e e 
Air de PotypHeme (Bass). ‘ 
. Air de Castor ET PoLiux (Mezzo- Soprano) ° 
34. Air D'AGGripine (Soprano). . e ° 
Air p’ALCEsTE (Soprano) e . e 
§. Air du Srapat (Contralto) . 
37. Duo de Cosi FAN TUTTE (Soprano Contraltoy . 
+ Quand j'admire (Tenor) 2 
Romance de Niwa (Soprano) . . 
. Air de Po.iporo (Bass) . e . . 
. Air de RinaLpo (Soprano) . . ° 
. Air de Josue (Basse) 
. Air dans le CantaTe FUNEBRE (Contralto) 
. Air D'AvcestE (Soprano) x. 4 e « 
. Air de la Creation (Soprano) e 
Air du Rot Pasteur (Soprano) with Violin ‘i 
. Air de Cuerusino (Soprano) . 
. Trio D pire A Cotone (Tenor, Bass and Sopranc) 
. Air de Zemmre eT Azor (Tenor) Grétry 
. Ballade de Preciosa (Soprano) . . . «. Weber 


Lonpox: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 


Sacchini . 
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MARCH OF THE DANISH GUARDS. 


For the Pianoforte. Arranged by Cart Vocier. 


This fine march was played with great effect by the band of the Coldstream Guards 
under the able direction of Mr. Godfrey, at the grand banquet given to the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, at Northumberland House, and was repeated three times during 
the evening, by desire of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





W. H. HOLMES’S FOUR SACRED PIECES for the 
Pianoforte. 


“SUNDAY AT HOME;” Introducing “ Awake, my 
soul, and with the sun,” O thou that tellest good tidings to Zion,” (Afessiah) 
* How beautiful are the feet of them that preach the Gospel of Peace,” and 
Evening Hymn, “Glory to Thee my God this night.” 3s, 


“ CHRISTMAS ;” Introducing “ Christians Awake,” Pas- 
toral Symphony from the Messiah (“The shepherd's playing on their pipes" 
&c.), Chorus, “ For unto us a child is born” ( Messiah), and “‘ Lo, he comes in 
clouds descending.” 


“NEW YEAR'S EVE;” Introducing “ Hark! the vesper 


hymn is stealing,” “ Adeste Fideles,” and the Sicilian mariner’s hymn." 3s. 


“EASTER ;” Introducing Easter Hymn “ Jesus Christ is 
risen to day, *“ But thou did’st not leave his oat in hell” ( Messiah), * Halle. 
lujah chorus,” Handel. 3s. 

Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
Where also may be obtained:—Highland Echo, 3s.; and Selections from the 

Drawing Room of Compositions, by Eminent Composers:—No. 1. “ Inspiration,” by 

E. Wolfe, 1s.; No. 2. ** Gaiety,” by Handel, 1s. 
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FAUST: 


Opera in Four Acts. 


MUSIC BY CH. GOUNOD. 
PERFORMED AT HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 








s. 
Opera complete, Voice and Piano, with Italian or French Words 16 
Opera complete, Pianoforte Solo . . . . . : 
Opera complete, Pianoforte Duet . : . . 15 


Detached Vocal Pieces, with Italian Words, pom 2s. to 48. each. 
Thematic Catalogues sent on application. 


The Flower Song, with French and _— Words . 
The Waltz, with French words 
Air de Bijoux, with French words. ° . . . 
Recit. and Bijou Song, with English words . . . 
The Cavatina, with English words : ° . 
The Duet, with English words. 

The Song of the King of Thule, with English words 


oaok 
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PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS. 






The Favourite Airs, as Solos, in three books, Franz Nava, each 5 0 
Ditto as Duets, in three books, RENAUD DE VitBac, each 6 0 
Bouquet de Mélodies, in two books, CRAMER, each . : ° » 40 
The Faust Waltz, arranged by CHARLES CoorE, illustrated— 
Solo or Duet ; : . . . « “2-0 
Full Orchestra . . . ° ° : . - 8 0 
Septett . . 20 
Brass Band, arranged by v. Winterbottom . 7 6 
The Faust Quadrille, by CHARLES sienna illustrated— 
Solo or Duet. . = ° 4 0 
Full Orchestra . ‘ . : : 3 0 
Septett . ° 2 © 
The Faust Galop, arranged by CHARLES Coorr, illustrated. Solo or 
Duet ° . ° ° ; 






Set of Waltzes, by STRAUSS : : : : 
Fantasia . ‘ F 


BRINLEY RICHARDS . ‘ 5 
” ” . « The Soldier’s Chorus ; ‘ E ; 
Raome. «+ . » + « Sapbese. . ‘i ; ; 8 ; 

OsBoRNE. . Fantasia . 
° Salve dunora . " ‘ 8 ; 


” 
Liszt. Grand Fantasia . 


LrYBACH : Fantaisie élégante 
KerrereR . . . + ~ Fantaisie brilliante . ° 7 - 
« « « « « Polka Mazurka . ° 


Cheeur de Soldats 
Bouquet de Mélodies in two ‘books, each 


” 
KRUGER. . 
CRAMER. «. + 


BuRGMULLER . The Waltz, Solo or Duet. . 
Cu. Gounop The Waltz . 
Ap. LE CARPENTIER . Fantaisie brilliante sur Ie Valse 

Map. Oury . Grand Fantasia . A ; s 


A.GormA. . - « Romance des fleurs 
RENAUD DE ViLBAc - «+ Choeur de Soldats, as a Duet 

» » + «+ La Valse, as a Duet 
Fantaisie Facile . 
Ditto, as a duet . . e ‘ r 
Gems of Gounod’s Faust . - each 
- The Waltz. 
The Bijou Song- 
- Kermesse. 
The Flower Song. 
Faust and Marguerite, Duet. 
Soldier’s Chorus. 
Chorus of Old Men. 
Garden Cavatina. 
The Waltz, arranged for the Harp . 
The Soldiers Chorus, Harp and Piano . 
Méditation sur Faust, for Pianoforte, Harmonium, 
and Violin or Violoncello z : . ; 
The Favourite Airs for Violin, Solo. : , 5 : , 
The Favourite Airs for Flute, Solo 
The Favourite Airs for Cornet, Solo . 
Grand Selection, No. 1, for Military Band, arranged by Godfrey 
Grand Selection, No. 2, for Military Band, arranged by Godfrey 
Grand Selection, for Brass Band, arranged by Winterbottom 


London: CHAPPELL & Co. 50 New Bond Street. 
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